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LITERARY ASPIRANTS. 


I am a literary man—that is to say, I have only my 
inkstand for my bank, and have no income to look for- 
ward to but what dividend my brains can afford me. I 
do not, however, grumble at my profession, for I weigh 
its advantages against its evils, and find they are both 
nicely balanced, which I take to be as average a state 
of living as we should expect. Favourable critiques 
have ceased to make me vain, for I have passed my 
first youth; and depreciating ones are no longer causes 
of annoyance, for I express my own opinion at times 
contrary to that of many others, and must expect others 
in return to do the same. I never abuse publishers if 
they do not heap money on me when any work I have 
sold them makes a ‘ hit;’ on the contrary, I am glad of 
it, because its publication has been a speculation on 
their part; and had it not succeeded they would have 
been the losers, whereas I was safe either way. And 
lastly—which possibly will not be believed, but I don’t 
care—I am never sore when another book in my own 
line achieves a success, because it most probably creates 
new readers still; and so, indirectly, we are all benefited 
thereby. Writing for periodicals and journals is very 
wearing work. Sometimes I am very worn and jaded 
with family matters and the countless engagements of a 
London life, even when I begin; and sometimes I catch 
myself heaving a deep sigh whilst penning what may 
chance to be considered my best bits. But I reflect 
that possibly my earnings are lightly got in comparison 
with those of others; and I know, from what I am 
about to allude to, that many believe they would be 
supremely happy in my position. 

I have worked very hard for these last ten years; 
and by constantly keeping my name before the public, 
and now and then by fortunately observing something 
which they themselves perhaps knew of, and placing its 
actuality in a pleasant or appropriate light before them, 
have been considered as one of a somewhat insecure 
class—that of ‘ popular’ light authors. Hence my name 
is tolerably well known, as I find from letters which 
arrive from remote parts of England, bearing unknown 
postmarks, asking for my autograph ‘to add to a col- 
lection which, &c. But I am assured of this, in a man- 
ner certainly more troublesome, by certain individuals 
to whom I am about to allude. 

Unless one is in a position to become ted with 
them, nobody can form an idea of the swarms of aspi- 
rants bursting to appear in print if” and, I 
doubt not, the United Kingdom generally. Editors of 
magazines know the number of immature communica- 
tions they receive, aiming at the higher styles of com- 
position, but they do not come in contact with the 
authors. The manuscripts are ‘left with the publishers,’ 
and are called for, and that is all. It is only your ac- 


cessible authors who understand fully the daring ener- 
gies of the ‘ great unprinted’ of the present day. 

If we by chance encountered a man who all at once, 
not being hitherto accounted a mechanic, fancied he 
could make a church clock, and proceeded gravely to 
file out pieces of brass, and fix them in certain positions, 
with the notion that they would work, and inform the 
town of the time of day, we should say he was remark- 
ably foolish, to use no stronger terms. And yet every 
known literary man will tell you that every week he 
has a novel sent him, in manuscript, either by a friend 
or through his introduction, the first work of a person 
who, with scarcely a knowledge of putting down a 
phrase, or the simplest elements of the art of composi- 
tion, dashes at once at the conventional three volumes, 
and, as is usual in such cases, only building the cha- 
racters from types that struck his fancy on reading, 
and which he thought he could imitate, instead of ori- 
ginating, introduces us to all those old friends in slightly 
new dresses, characteristic of such productions. The 
subsequent history of these works is always the same. 
The literary man is worried into taking the manuscript 
to a publisher, but of course he cannot recommend it. 
It is returned, and the author, burning to rush into 
print, pays heavily for some feeble utterer of false novels 
to bring it out. Favourable notices in the reviews are 
begged by all sorts of private manceuvres; people read 
these, get the work, and are grievously disappointed; a 
heavy stock remains on hand, and the author gets off 
luckily with the loss of a hundred pounds. I have re- 
marked that the majority of these amateurs are ladies ; 
and here at times one’s gallantry is severely tested. 
But it is always in the end kinder and more charitable 
to crush these aspirations at once, than, by a seeming 
approval, to lead the writers into all kinds of quicksands 
and difficulties. 

The amateur novelists are bad enough in their way, 
but they are nothing to the dramatists of the same 
order. It does not appear to be generally known, even 
amongst many actual authors, that to write a play which 
shall have a chance of success requires not only great 
terseness, and almost epigrammatic closeness of expres- 
sion, but also a practical knowledge of the mechanical 
exigencies of the theatre—a story in which a peculiarly 
constructed or culminating interest is needed, and an 
experience in the action of the different scencs—all 
which being not attended to, will weary the public, and 
make them hiss. But our aspirants do not think of all 
this. One of them calls upon a friend, who may have 
had one or two successful pieces produced, and some- 
thing like this conversation ensues :— 

Amateur. I wish you would look over a piece I have 
got here. [The literary friend trembles, as he knows that 
in his chiffonnier closet there are a score of manuscripts 
sent for the same purpose, with polite notes.] If you would 
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send it to a manager, your recommendation would do | Besides, their productions being usually comparatively 
anything. [This is the old story, the amateur forgetting | short, they can with less expense get them printed and 


It’s 
called ‘Francesca.’ I’ve taken the subject from old 
Italian history. There’s a great character for —— in 
it. A friend spoke to him about it, and he appeared to 
like the notion. [This is the most fatal rock upon which 
the barks of the amateurs are wrecked. get some one 
who knows a former to mention it to him, and the poor 
thinks the idea good.) 

F. Ah; do you know much about the mechanical 

of a theatre 


? 

A. Not a great deal. I have gone for poetry and—if 
I may call it so—elevated writing. 

PF. Yes, I see. [The friend looks over the manuscript, 
and sees speeches of two or three pages long; and the piece 

would play about seven hours.| 1 have not got 
the time to read it, but I will give you a note of intro- 
duction to Mr ——, the manager, and I am sure he will 
pay attention to your ye 

A. [Emphatically. — you. 

Ti note is a and the author starts off filled 
with visions of a great success and being called before 
the curtain. He leaves his piece, and the first glimpse 
is sufficient to show that it is an amateur work—one of 
the hundreds poured into a theatre during a season. 
The manager wishes you would really not introduce 
such rubbish to him. The manuscript is thrown by 
amidst a pile; and the author every week begs you 
will make an application for its return, as he has called 
often and can get noreply. Then when he gets it, he 
hunts you down for introductions to other theatres, 
and always with the same 
this piece rejected everywhere, work an 
writes another, assumes a coolness towards you, and 
fastens on another writer. 

The most indefatigable class, however, are the aspi- 
rants to periodicals, and small poets. During my con- 
nection with a tolerably well-known ‘monthly,’ scarcely 
a day passed but one called, either an acquaintance or 
with a letter of introduction. It was the same story 
with all. ‘They knew I could do anything with ——. 
Would I get the article into his magazine —— read- 
ing, I thought it suitable?’ I really did a great 
many of these, but none were ever available. If the 
notion was original, the style was either immature or 
over-elaborated ; and if betraying some knowledge of 
construction, the articles were nothing more than clever 
imitations of popular writers. The would-be aspirants 
to light literature were the most painful—those who 
thought it comic to use such phrases as, ‘the immense 
sum of eighteen-pence,’ or, ‘that specimen of sable 
humanity yclept a chimney-sweep ;’ or believed that 
humour consisted in a simple change of synonymes, 
such as calling an old maid an ‘antiquated spinster ;’ 
or in that elaboration of meaning by which a dancing- 


master was described as ‘a professor of the saltatory | There 


art’ (which, according to the present style, he.is not) ; 
and the simple word ‘ married’ could only be explained 
as ‘led to the hymeneal altar.’ In fact, the drollery 
chiefly aimed at was of the school in which police cases 
are written by facetious reporters. I once heard from 
the treasurer of one of our largest theatres, that in the 
course of twelve years he never knew an amateur play 
accepted; and I may add, in like manner, that during 
my connection with the magazine I never knew an 
amateur ‘funny’ paper made use of. Yet the constant 
rebuffs do not check the aspirants. With the elasticity 
of Indian-rubber balls, which would be invaluable other- 
wise directed, the harder they get knocked down the 
higher they rebound. 

The word as a mass, are less troublesome, for the 
fashion- and annuals open some refuge to them. 


published. In this latter case it is curious to observe 
that the preface is always the same. The author inva- 
riably remarks, that ‘ several kind, but in this instance, 
he fears, too partial friends, have suggested the publi- 
cation ;’ and then he assumes the habits of the ‘lion’ in 
society, loves to read his own works, gasps for notices, 
and believes, in common with most young authors, that 
his ideas have pervaded the entire world. 

Perhaps the aspirants will now ask, ‘ How does any- 
body begin?’ If they are curious to know, I will tell 
them how I began myself: and I pray them not to 
accuse me of egotism, which would be most contemp- 
tible, but rather look upon the statement as a wish to 
show them that I am practical and somewhat expe- 
rienced, when I say that I have written several novels, 
and produced several plays, which have met with more 
or less success; that I have now and then attempted 
poetry, when applied to by composers for the words of 
ballads; that I have written sketches for magazines, 
criticisms and notices for newspapers, and paragraphs 
for light ephemeral periodicals; in fact, that I have 
gone through all the work which a man must be au Sait 
at to attain even the humblest position in the high- 
pressure literature of the present day. 

I then, as every profession ought to be com- 
men with the rudiments. I used first to make up, 
with great care and trouble, small paragraphs and no- 
tions which struck me as I walked about, for little 
penny publications, and put them, unknown to any one, 
into the editor’s box. This was when I was at school. 
Sometimes these were printed—which was a circum- 
stance of great but secret glory to me; sometimes they 
never appeared, and I heard no more of them. After a 
time, I began to see the style which was usually the 
most fortunate. I found that little domestic sketches, 
made from actual observation, and not comic invention, 
were readily accepted. The materials for these were 
within my grasp; indeed, never having read much, I 
did not attempt to soar beyond them. My paragraphs 
grew to sketches; sketches to more finished delinea- 
tions ; and at ldsfI tried a short story, and sent it toa 

riodical which was exactly the size of the old ‘ Mirror.’ 

t was directly accepted and printed; and with an en- 
ment forthwith to write at half-a-crown a column, 
considered my fortune made. 

The periodical failed; but I was still so delighted at 
communicating my notions to (as I considered) the 
world, and fancying they sympathised with some of 
them, that I went on writing for nothing, when cer- 
tainly I ought to have been at times attending to some- 
thing else. I then went to -_ abroad; and an ad- 
venture occurring to me, which found its way into 
the London papers, I was applied to by the editor of a 
magazine to send in an account of it. This was an 
honour I had never dreamed of. I transmitted my 
seven or eight pages, and they appeared. Two or three 
kind opinions were passed on the article; and I soon 
found myself a regular contributor. I then began a 
story, to be finished in two chapters, one each month, 
was something in the first that a to 
please my readers, and the editor asked me if I could 
not elongate it into six. When the fourth was sent in, 
I was asked if. I could not extend the sketch to the 
length of a three-volume novel. I was so frightened at 
this that I took two days to consider; and at last, in 
great nervous anxiety and mistrust, acquiesced. With 
this novel possibly you may be acquainted; and its 
completion and tolerably-favourable reception brought 
me up to London. But otherwise I never have 
conceived so daring a project. 

From this time I got a great deal to do, but I never 
sought it. An engagement to write small essays on 
social to for a paper, led me to the position of the 
thea critic, on the secession of my predecessor ; 


the pal reason for this being that my style and 
cose the Then, as from 


vat the author might compromise repuiation Jor judg- 
Friend. Well, what is it? 7 
A. It’s in five acts. [The cowntenance of the friend 7 
--- 
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constant attendance I got experienced in dramatic mat- 
ters, and saw tolerably well what would, and what would 
not succeed, the authors used occasionally to ask my 
opinion about hazardous points or effects in their works; 
and finally, one suggested that I should join him in 
concocting a piece. Fortunately this was very success- 
ful, and I learned more on its production than years of 
mere observation before the curtain would have taught 
me. Then I tried a play, at a minor theatre, myself, 
and had ten shillings a night for it. Several pieces in 
two and three acts followed, with varying luck, but 
never very bad; and now I have produced a dozen. 
But I should think myself crazy to start on a five-act 
piece, like all those which the aspirants wish to have 
forthwith accepted and represented. 

I have thus endeavoured to show that the progress of 
a literary man is very gradual—step by step, and each 
step made sure before the next is taken. Amateurs 
think because at times an author comes suddenly and 
brilliantly before them, whose name they were hitherto 
unacquainted with, that this coup has been obtained all 
at once. It is not so, however. Be sure that he has 
worked long and patiently at other matters, and com- 
menced with the humblest compositions, and anony- 
mously. Rare instances to the contrary occur, it is 
true; but every rule has exceptions except one—and 
that is, when an amateur, unprepared by experience, 
and for no other purpose apparently than the mere 
gratification of a little vanity, produces off at once a 
mass of manuscript, the best thing he can do with it, to 
avoid much expense and disappointment to himself, and 
the chance of occupying the time and compromising 
the tion of his literary friends, is to put it 
in the fire. A. 8. 


OPTICAL MAGIC OF OUR AGE. 


Any one who is at all familiar with the optical illusions 
and scenic effects which form a favourite portion of some 
of our public exhibitions, must be convinced that the art 
of producing these phenomena, with their various and 
mind-bewildering play of colours and change of charac- 
ter, has attained great perfection. But probably few per- 
sons are in the least degree acquainted with the manner 
in which the appearances they so much admire are pro- 
duced. It will therefore be possibly an interesting sub- 
ject to many, if we glance first at the optical phenomena 


}| themselves, and then proceed to explain the method of 


their production. 

The magical effects which owe their origin to the 
magic lantern, are those which will chiefly occupy our 
attention ; and it will be found that the position of this 
ingenious instrument in the popular estimation is very 
far below that which it deserves to occupy. In fact, all 
those appearances which so much perplex, surprise, or 
please us in exhibitions of this kind, are entirely due 
to various ingenious contrivances appended to, or in con- 
nection with, this instrument, although this fact is but 
little known generally. This instrument, as now em- 
ployed, is the same in principle as it was when first in- 
vented in the middle of the seventeenth century by the 
universal genius, Kircher; but in common with most 
other optical apparatus, it has largely benefited by the 
advance-of mechanical and mathematical science, and is 
now constructed in a form apparently little capable of 
further improvement. Essentially, it consists in its im- 
proved form of a powerful source of light, of two double 
conyex lenses which concentrate the rays, and direct them 
upon the picture placed in front of them; and of two 
other lenses which concentrate the rays after they have 


} passed through the picture, and direct them on the disk 


where the image is beheld by the spectators. There is a 
little contrivance of some importance which has been 
added by Messrs Carpenter and Westley of London to 


‘ 


the extremity of the brass tube holding the second pair of 
lenses, by which some of the extreme rays are cut off, the 
effect of which is to give a great degree of distinctness 
to the depicted image, although with some sacrifice of 
illuminating power. This contrivance consists simply of 
a brass ring, and may be adopted or removed at pleasure. 
From this casual description of the instrument, it will 
be manifest that the various delusions and singularities 
of effect we are about to describe are referable not so 
much to any alteration effected by modern science in the 
principal instrument, as to the accessories of the exhi- 
bition. But let us admit the reader into the mysterious . 
apartment, where science can bid to appear more and 
more strange phantasms than ever obeyed the summons 
of enchanter’s wand. 

And first about the Phantasmagoria. In 1802 a French 
gentleman, a M. Philipstal, astonished crowds of people 
in London by an optical exhibition which he entitled the 
Phantasmagoria. It was a soul-appalling spectacle to 
those who had hitherto been ignorant of the wonders of 
light and shade! The spectatory was a room where no 
light but that of a dismal oil-lamp hanging in the 
centre was admitted. On the assembling of the audience, 
this lamp was drawn up into a chimney, and a pitchy 
gloom overspread the place. Presently the soft and 
mournful notes of sepulchral music were heard, and a 
curtain rose displaying a cavern, on the frowning walls 
of which were depicted the forms of skeletons and 
spectral figures. The music ceased: the rumbling of 
thunder was heard in the distance. Gradually it became 
louder, until at length vivid flashes of lightning, accom- 
panied with peals apparently of the deep-toned organ of 
the skies, gave all the impressions of a tremendous 
storm. The thunder and lightning continued at their 
height, when suddenly a small cloud of light appeared in 
the air ; it gradually increased in size, until at length it 
stood revealed a ghastly spectre, around whom the light- 
ning gleamed in fearful reality. Its eyes moved agonizedly 
from side to side, or now turned up in the sunken eye- 
socket, the image of unutterable despair. Away, back 
to the dim abyss from whence it came, it was seen swiftly 
to retire, and finally vanished in a little cloud, the storm 
rolling away at the same time. Then came other phan- 
tasms, some of which rushed up with bs pose amazing 
rapidity, approaching the spectators, and again as rapidly 
receding—to return clothed with flesh and blood, or in 
the form of some well-known public personages! After 
a display of a number of similar apparitions, the curtain 
fell, and the lamp was uncovered ; the spectators depart- 
ing with expressions of great astonishment at what had 
been seen. Such was the early introduction of the Phan- 
tasmagoria to the honours of a public exhibition. 

This variety of optical effect, although occasionally 
resorted to since that time, has only recently been rein- 
troduced at some of our public places of resort in more 
than its original power. In some of these exhibitions 
the effect on the mind is indescribable, and in a leas 
enlightened age would be far from desirable; but all are 
now so well acquainted with the source of the awful and 
mysterious beings which appear to present themselves to 
the eye, that the exhibition simply creates wonder where 
it would formerly have excited superstition or alarm. 
Images of birds on the wing are introduced with great 
force : the bird is seen rapidly moving its pinions, appa- 
rently at a great distance, then swiftly approaching and 
increasing in size. Motion is also given to its eyes; 
and when a particularly solemn-looking bird, like the 
owl, is selected, the effect is, to say the least, very re- 
markable. Scenes are now introduced in which a moye- 
ment of figures is managed with great adroitness—a fiery 
snake, for example, may be seen winding its undulating 

ly across some in-caverned pool, Then appears a fairy 
scene, where fountains are playing, and Cupids flying 
about or shooting at a target oe Bs centre—to carry 
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or obscured at pleasure: thus a cook carrying in a pig’s 


out the poetical idea—is a bleeding heart : or, through 
@ narrow gorge, we catch a glimpse of a lake encamped 
round about by tall mountains; and behold! some 
Undine or water-spirit, with her attendant sprites, ap- 
pears in a majestic chariot drawn by the most of 
swans, whose long necks are elegantly bent into the 
waters every now and then! Again, a cloud of fire hangs 
in mid-air, enlarges, brightens, and rolls gradually aside, 
disclosing one of the mythological impersonations seated 
in the quadriju A favourite concluding scene is a 
British oak. hile the spectators are looking on, and 
listening to—of course—‘ Rule Britannia,’ suddenly, in 
every bough, behold! a flight, a whole flight of sailor- 
boys waving the Union Jack: the trunk opens, and out 
steps the sailor-prince; presently the sailors in the 
branches take their flight, the prince once more is re- 
ceived into the mighty trunk, and the scene vanishes, 

Some of the minor phantasmagoric displays descend to 
the ludicrous. The spectacle of an industrious cobbler, who 
heaves long-drawn gasps for breath, and busily plies his 
arms, is much admired among this series ; and the know- 
ing look of the eyes is wonderfully productive of merri- 
ment. The next scene is a view by the sea-side, where 
a bathing woman is seen dipping a reluctant little girl 
into the rolling waters: smiths are seen hammering 
ferociously upon their anvils: shoe-blacks are giving ex- 
quisite lustre to boots: old men are breaking up stones, 
or bowing politely, and unbonneting to draw forth the 
charities of cottage-door lingerers: the chameleon is 
well shown in all his versatility of tint: and roses, 
tulips, and other flowers, including cauliflower, blossom 
with Cupids, white and black, or other representations 
grotesque as cage pay Perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary of them is the feat of a man asleep in a 
bed, who swallows rats and mice by the dozen, and with- 
out awaking ! 

The explanation of these varied effects is very simple: 
the phantasmagoric displays are always shown upon a 
transparent screen ; a broad piece of Tibet muslin 
wetted with water, and fixed in a convenient position, is 
better than any other contrivance whatever. The magic 
lantern, slightly modified, is the instrument employed 
for developing the images, and is thus man :—it is 
either held in the hand or placed upon a little railway: 
it is then brought close up to the screen, the light being 
shaded by the hand; and when sufficiently near, the 
hand is removed, and there appears on the screen a little 
cloud of light without any definite image depicted in it. 
The lantern is then gently carried hecieinie, and there 
appears on the screen the gradually-enlarging image of 
some spectre, or other object, which appears rapidly to 
approach the spectators. On bringing the lantern back 

in nearly up to the screen, the spectre seems to recede, 
and finally vanishes in the little cloud spoken of: thus is 
the astonishing effect of advancing and receding images 
accomplished. It requires of course some little arrange- 
ments as to focus; and mechanical contrivances for effect- 
ing this have been applied to the carriage of the lantern 
successfully. Sending up a balloon is well exhibited by 
this means: the balloon, at first swelled in all its vast 
roportions, presently becomes smaller and smaller until 
it is lost to sight; and by a little swaying of the lantern 
from side to side, the undulating character of its motion 
is well represented. By using two, three, or even four 
lanterns in the hands of several clever assistants, a sur- 
prising degree of life can be given to the scene. One 
the flying Cupid; another the moving chariot; a 

third the fountain; and so on. By means of éwo lanterns, 
Fame may be made to descend from the skies and plant 
a laurel-wreath on a warrior or a statesman’s brow. The 
— of clouds is effected by drawing gently aside two 
slips of glass which cover the slider containing the picture; 
the figure behind thus seems to step out of the clouds. 
Movement is communicated to the figures in various ways: 
sometimes in the manner already described, by a separate 
lantern; more frequently by a double slider, one slider 
being we b with the exception of a clear 
through which the head or some one of the limbs is shown 


head alternately loses and regains his own by moving 
the slider to and fro. The rolling about of spectral eyes 
is effected by painting them upon a slider which moves 
from side to side, the eyeballs showing through the 
eye-sockets of the i with singular effect. A water- 
wheel is set in motion by a double slider, on one of which 
the landscape is painted, on the other the wheel; and this 
one is moved round by a pinion-wheel working into a 

rim. The reeling motion of a ship is given by a 
slider moved up and down by a lever. A little reflection 
will soon show the infinite number of movements which 
by these simple means may be effected. A very strange 
effect is sometimes produced by giving the lantern a sud- 
den shake, when the images will seem as if seized with a 
cold shudder. 

Leaving, however, the chamber of scientific horrors and 
supernaturalities, let us advert briefly to the more recent 
and beautiful discovery, the Dissolving Views. Very few 
persons are, we believe, at all aware of the means by 
which the exquisite effects of these exhibitions are accom- 

lished ; yet they are Fane | simple. A country 

andscape, basking in the warm glow of a July sun, lies 
outspread before us; the fields are golden with corn, the 
trees in full verdure clad, and the water tumbles, half in 
play half at work, upon the over-shot wheel of the mill 
in the foreground. A change comes o’er the spirit of the 
scene: the sky loses its warm and glowing tone; a cold, 
gray, ghastly look creeps over the B gays: 3 the air 
oe ; the babbling stream is stayed in icy bondage ; 
the wheel has stopped, and icicles a foot long hang from 
its spokes and rim; the trees are leafless; the fields are 
brown and naked; the path is covered with snow; and 
the flickerings of a roaring fire are seen through the 
cottage windows. But, marvel of marvels! the sky grows 
thick and lowering, and a few flakes of snow are seen to 
fall. Presently a thick shower of snow descends. The 
illusion is complete, and it requires some little self- 
recollection to form the conception that, after all, it is 
a mere picture we are looking upon. The snow-storm 
passes over, the sky and air gently resume their warmer 
aspect, leaves come on the trees, the snow melts away, the 
brook runs again, and the wheel resumes its duties, for 
summer has returned! This sketch presents us with 
the leading features of the Dissolving Views: let us now 
explain how the changes are brought about. 

‘o exhibit the Dissolving Views, two lanterns of equal 
size, and placed on the same platform, are necessary. In 
the one we will suppose the summer scene ; in the other, 
the same scene, but in its winter dress. Now, immediately 
in front of the brass tubes of both lanterns is a circular 
disk of japanned tin, in which a crescentic slit is perforated 
half round near the rim. This disk is made to revolve 
on an axis which between the two lanterns, and is 
moved by a little handle behind. The rays of light pro- 
ceed through the slit on to the screen, but only allow those 
of one lantern to do so at one time, the tube of the other 
being shaded by the imperforate part of the disk. The 
rays of the summer scene are now pouring through this 
slit, while thoge of winter are obscured by the other part 
of the disk. The lanterns —— properly arranged, so as 
to cast their images on precisely the same place on the 
screen, the exhibition begins. Summer is shown for a 
little time; then by means of the little handle the disk is 
very gently turned round, and thus while, from the 
crescent shape of the slit, the rays of one lantern are 
gradually cut off, those of the other are at the same time 
gradually allowed to fall on the screen, until the disk is 
turned quite round; and now the tube through which 
summer shone is obscured, while the colder light of winter 
from the other tube streams through the slit in the disk. 
The effect to the beholder is the gradual and impercep- 
tible transition of the one scene into the other. If the 
reader will be so kind as to suppose that his two eyes 
represented the — lanterns, and will close one eye 
first, and then gently lift the lid while he shuts down 
that of the other, he will obtain a idea of the dis- 
solving mechanism. The plan of the perforated disk, 
which, as being the most gradual, is the most perfect, is 
the plan observed in the instruments we have seen of 


i| 
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Messrs Carpenter and Westley’s make; but there are 
other and simpler means of effecting the same object, the 
principle remaining in every instance the same ; namely, 
the ual blinding of one lantern, and unblinding of 
another. To produce the falling of the snow, a slider is 
introduced upon the previously blinded side, a cap is 
unscrewed off the disk, and so both tubes shed their light 
on the screen. The slider is painted black, with little dots 
out to represent snow-flakes; and on its being set in 
motion by a wheel, the appearance on the screen of these 
moving dots of light is exactly that of snow-flakes falling. 
We have understood that the best effect is produced by 
drawing a piece of perforated paper slowly upwards in the 
lace where the sliders go. This principle of causing the 
ight from two lanterns to fall upon the screen—the one 
producing the picture, the other introducing some fresh 
elements into its composition—is largely applicable for the 
development of other effects besides the falling of snow. 
By representing a Lapland scene with one lantern, a beau- 
tiful resemblance of the Northern Lights, or aurora, can 
be thrown on the sky by means of the other lantern, and 
when well managed, the effect is most extraordinary. 
Lightning or a rainbow is thrown on the scene by the 
same means. The flickering fiery glow of a volcano, or 
a ship on fire, is managed by quickly moving the 
so as alternately to intercept and give passage to the rays 
streaming from the tube: this appearance, too, is very 
singular and real. 

A word now about the Chromatrope—literally, the co- 
lour-turner. The image on the screen produced by this 
instrument may be described for those who have not seen 
it as strongly resembling that presented to the eye by 
the kaleidoscope. A mixed, moving multitude of colours, 
vying in lustre with the precious stones, are seen whirl- 
ing together, threading in and out; now, as it were, blown 
from a trumpet-mouth, now pouring back into the same, 
and in their revolutions producing a variety and per- 
plexity of patterns which would weary even the eyes of 
a manufacturer to gaze upon. These results are pro- 
duced by means of compound sliders, two or three in 
one. Two of these are movable, the third is often fixed. 
They are painted variously in designs of different colours, 
consisting generally of some combination of circles or 
other naib mnetieal figures: all the portion of the glass 
containing no figure is painted black. The movable 
glasses are turned in different directions by a handle 
attached to the slider, and the result is the. complicated 
play of colours and forms which is depicted on the screen. 
A somewhat similar but more varied effect was produced 
soon after the invention of the kaleidoscope by Sir D. 
Brewster, by adapting that beautiful instrument to the 
magic lantern, and was exhibited by a celebrated chemi- 
cal lecturer to his class. But the present is the simplest 
form, and in the beauty of its images leaves little to be 
desired. Two lanterns are commonly employed in its 
exhibition, so as to avoid any stoppage of the perform- 
ance. The ce of a fountain casting up water 
is managed by a variety of the same contrivance as the 
Chromatrope. The introduction of this variety of optical 


is recent. 

e exhibitions which have received the fantastic 
titles—the 0, Mi , and the Physioscope, are 
very pleasing of their kind, and may be readily made 
intelligible to the reader. By the contrivance entitled 
the Opaque Microscope, the images of medallions, bas- 
reliefs, Paris-plaster casts, and other opaque objects, are 
thrown on the screen, and produce a singular raised 
effect. The surface of these objects is very highly 
polished, and they are introduced within the body of 
the lantern: a strong light there falling upon them in 
a particular position is reflected from their surface on 
to @ concave mirror, and thence through the lenses of 
the tube of the lantern on to the screen: thus the image 
is produced. The Physioscope is apparently a modifica- 
tion of Sir D. Brewster’s contrivance for the exhibition 
of what he calls the Catadioptrical Phantasmagoria. The 
visitors to the Royal Polytechnic Institution used nightly 
to be diverted by beholding a benevolent old gentleman’s 


half-figure in gigantic proportions upon the screen. | For 


their amusement this old gentleman used to drink wine, 
eat buns, gape and sneeze, all of course in the most life- 
like manner; and generally finished the exhibition by 
standing gradually up, and revealing a stature as tall as 
any of the monsters commemorated in fable or in song, 
This really remarkable exhibition is produced in the 
following manner :—in an apartment out of sight of the 
rs are a large concave mirror, a powerful light, 
and the person whose is to be thrown on the screen. 
He is so placed that the rays of light reflected by his 
person are received by the mirror, and, collected by it, 
are reflected through a lens, and then directed on to 
the screen, where they appear in the form of a gigantic 
image. Other objects may be effectively exhibited by 
the same means; and some singular and startling effects 
are capable of being produced, such as the decapitation 
of a warrior, and restoring his head again, and such-like, 
by intercepting a part of the reflected rays from the mirror 
by means of a prism. In this, as indeed in all the other 
exhibitions, everything depends on the power of the arti- 
ficial light ; and the oxyhydrogen lime-light is the best 
for this purpose. The electric light, could it be made 
steady and pomenenss would prove valuable. In exhi- 
biting the human face, the glare has the di le 
result of causing the eyes to blink, and thus in some 
measure interfere with the perfection of the image. 

The last marvel of our modern optical magicians that 
we shall notice is the Diorama, This beautiful method 
of exhibiting optical effects is, we believe, the invention 
of M. Daguerre and another gentleman. In the produc- 
tion of a life-like impression on the eye, this Diorama is 
unequalled by any other contrivance: it is nature itself. 
All the accidents of the landscape—sudden gleams of sun- 
shine, the passage of a cloud, the dim diffusive light of 
early morning or approaching night, are all thrown in 
indescribable beauty and truthfulness upon the painting. 
The solemn soul-subduing influence of some of the scenes 
which have been exhibited at the Regent’s Park in the 
metropolis cannot be conveyed in words, The destruc- 
tion of an Alpine vil by an avalanche can never be 
forgotten after it has once: seen. The manner of 
effecting this representation is strikingly simple: the 
spectatory is a darkened room, which revolves upon 
rollers 4, or proscenium, is of moderate 
size, an ugh it is seen a large painti resentin 
some scene or celebrated locality. Tight is 
upon this picture from above, through ground-glass; and 
pia royal exist, by means of shutters and blinds, to 
modulate the tone of the light cast upon the picture, so 
as to imitate with the nicest accuracy the natural effects 
of light and shadow. Some parts of the painting are 
transparent, permitting light from behind to be pon: eve 
with great effect, where a chapel or such-like scene is to 
be lit up at night. By having two pictures, the specta- 
tors are insensibly carried round to behold first one, and 
then the other. In some large continental dioramas 
several pictures are employed. Few who have witnessed 
the changes represented in a well-managed dioramic ex- 
hibition, would believe that the whole art consisted, as we 
have seen, in a skilful manner of operating with light. 

Before concluding this article, we may be allowed to 
express pleasure at the rational amusement which may 
be afforded by means of the simple instrumentality here 
variously described, in addition to the lighter diversions 
Vy en of, ee sciences of astronomy, natu- 

history, meteorology, botany, anatomy, geogra 
are all canis of the most beautiful illustration b ‘the 
same means as, when amusement is the object, will de- 
velop all the phenomena of the Phantasmagoria and Dis- 
solving Views. Need we repeat it? This is simply the 
magic lantern fitted with the appliances of modern 
science. Well is it for our age that the powers conferred 
by science on man are no longer, as formerly, prostituted 
to enslave the mind in the bondage of heathen ignorance 
and superstitions. Far from feeling terror, even a child 
would now laugh at what once e the stoutest heart 
quail in the courts of Grecian and Roman temples—the. 
apparition cf the so-called ‘ divinity ’ on the wall of the 
building, or amid the fires of the sacrificial rites. There 
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is every reason to believe that to ends base as these, as 
dishonourimg to the Former of all things, as enslaving to 
the minds of the people, were the interesting phenomena 
of light and shade of which we have here spoken once, 
and for a protracted period, made subservient. The 
optical magic of our age, we may thankfully say, sets up 
no claim to the supernatural. 


MR ROBERT SIMPSON’S COURTSHIP. 


Apour three have elapsed since Mr Robert Simp- 
son succeeded, at the demise of Mr Isaac Simpson, 
ironmonger by trade, fishmonger by Livery, and common 
councilman of the City of London by election, to the 
prosperous business and municipal honours established 
and acquired by his respectable, painstaking parent. 
Some natural tears he shed; bit, the exigencies of busi- 
ness and the duties of his corporate office—replacing, as 
he immediately did, his father in the representation of 
the important ward in which his shop was situated—not 
permitting a protracted indulgence in the selfish luxury 
of wo, he fortunately recovered his equanimity in a 
much less space of time than persons acquainted with 
the extreme tenderness of his disposition had thought 
possible. Mr Robert Simpson, albeit arrived at the 
mature age of thirty-five, was still a bachelor; and not 
only unappropriated, but, as ward-rumour reported, un- 
emma at perfect liberty, in fact, to bestow himself, 
is very desirable stock in trade, business premises, and 
three freehold houses in the Poultry, upon any fair lady 
fortunate enough to engage his affection, and able to 
return it. Indeed to this circumstance, it was whispered 
at the time of his election, he owed his unopposed return 
to the municipal niche so long and worthily occupied by 
his departed father; Mr Crowley, the highly-respectable 
spectacle-maker, having suddenly withdrawn from the 
contest on the very day of nomination; thereto induced, 
hinted gossips of the City, by the fact that Miss Crow- 
ley, who chanced to meet Mr Robert Simpson on the 
vious evening at the house of a mutual acquaintance, 
fad been by him most courteously and gallantly escorted 
home. The matrimonial inference drawn from so slight 
& premise as a few minutes’ walk along unromantic 
Cheapside, by gas, not moonlight, proved, as might be 
» an altogether erroneous one. The Fates had 
other views regarding the prosperous ironmonger ; and as 
those ‘ sisters three,’ like most ladies, generally contrive 
to have their own way, Mr Simpson was ultimately quite 
otherwise disposed of ; and Miss Crowley, for aught I 
know to the contrary, remains Miss Crowley to this day. 
Not that Mr Simpson was by any means insensible to 
female fascination: he was, unfortunately for his own 
peace of mind, somewhat too susceptible; an ardent 
admirer of beauty in all its hues and varieties, from the 
fair and delicate grace and beauty of the maidens of the 
- north, to the richer glow and warmer tints of orient 
oveliness. The strict surveillance of his honoured fa- 
ther, joined to a constitutional timidity he was quite 
unable to overcome, had, however, sufficed during that 
gentleman’s lifetime to prevent rash impulse from even- 
tuating in rash deed. -He was also, I must mention, 
extremely fastidious in his notions of feminine delicacy 
and reserve ; and his especial antipathies were red hair, 
or any hue a ing to red, and obliquity of vision of 
the slightest kind. Such was the Mr Ro Simpson 
who, about two o’clock on the afternoon of March the Ist, 
1847, stepped, richly and scrupulously attired, into a 
Brougham, teed retained to convey him to dine at 
his friend John Puckford’s modest, but comfortable 
establishment at Mile End, where he was by express 


ing Tuesday, Mr Simpson, 


find 
strongly dis; for a cup of tea and a quiet i 


the town, and moreover | ask 
ng 


John Puckford, hoping to find him and his wife alone. 
In this, however, he was doomed to disappointment ; for 
he had scarcely withdrawn his hand from the knocker, 
when he was startled—Mr Simpson was, as I have before 
hinted, a singularly bashful person in the presence of the 
fairer and better half of creation—by the sound of female 
voices issuing, in exuberant merriment, from the front 
lour. There was company it was evident ; and Mr 
impson’s first impulse was to fly: as the thought crossed 
his mind, the door opened, and Mr Puckford, who chanced 
to be in the passage, espying him, he was fain to make a 
virtue of necessity, and was speedily in the midst of the 
merry party whose gaiety had so alarmed him. That the 
introduction was managed in the usual way, I have no 
doubt ; but the names, however distinctly uttered, seem 
to have made no impression upon the confused brain of 
the bashful visitor; so that when, after the lapse of a 
few minutes, he began to recover his composure, he found 
himself in the presence of three ladies and one gentle- 
man, of whose names, as well as he was pro- 
foundly ignorant. The ladies were two of Mrs Puck- 
ford’s married sisters, and Miss Fortescue, a young lady 
of reduced fortunes, at present occupied as teacher in a 
neighbouring seminary. The gentleman was Mr Alfred 
Gray, a bachelor like Mr Simpson, but nothing like so 
old, and scarcely so bashful. Mrs Frazer, the eldest of 
the two sisters, a charming lady-like person, of, you 
would say, judging from appearances, about twenty-three 
or twenty-four years of age, seemed—after some oscilla- 
tion between her and Mrs Holland, whose fuller propor- 
tions, dark hair, and brunette complexion, contrasted not 
unfavourably with the lighter figure, and fair hair and 
features of her sister—to Mr Simpson’s whole 
attention, and to arouse after a while all his conversa- 
tional energies, which, by the way, were by no means 
contemptible. Mr Simpson’s time was come: ere a 
couple of hours had fled, the hapless ironmonger was 
hurt past all surgery; had fallen desperately in love with 
a married lady, and the mother of three or four children ! 
On the only single female present, Miss Fortescue, Mr 
Simpson had bestowed but one glance on entering the 
apartment: that had been quite sufficient to check any 
desire for a more intimate perusal of her features. The 
lady combined his two antipathies: her hair was de- 
cidedly red ; and a strong cast, to use a mild term, de- 
tracted from the uncommon brilliancy of her mind- 
glancing eyes. She took very slight part in the con- 
versation ; and that little, so absorbed was Mr Simpson, 
was by him utterly unheeded. She wore, like her friend 
Mrs Frazer, a plaid-dress, and the baptismal name of 
Indice departed ly, and Mr Simpson and M 
ies d early, r Si r 
Gray followed their example a few minutes afterwards. 
* Mr Gray,’ said the former gentleman, as he took leave 
of his companion at the end of the street, ‘ what is that 
charming person’s name? I have quite forgotten it.’ 

* Which charming person?’ inquired Mr Alfred Gray 
with a quiet smile. 

This Mr Simpson thought a very absurd question ; he, 
however, replied—‘ The lady in the plaid teens Mary, 
Mts Puckford called her.’ 

* The lady in a plaid-dress, whom Mrs Puckford called 
Mary, is a Miss Fortescue: she is a teacher of music and 
peeve J rejoined Mr Gray with demure accent. It was 
too dark for Mr Simpson to see his eyes. 

* Thank you, sir: good-night,’ rejoined the enamoured 
municipal Gahnees: Mr Simpson was soon at home, and 
before an hour had elapsed, had carefully ed, and 
posted with his own hands, a letter to his friend Puck- 
ford. He then retired to bed, and dreamt dreams. 

* Sarah,’ said Mr Puckford the next morning to his 
wife after reading a letter, just delivered, with a per- 
plexed expression of countenance—‘did Mr Simpson 
seem to you particularly struck with Mary Fortescue 
| P 

* Wi Mary Fortescue? Surely not. Why do you 


* Only that here is a letter from Simpson i 
Sor kar; und esting chould 


— 
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| arrangement to meet his expected, expectant bride. Be- 
i fore, however, relating what there befell him, it will be 
necessary to put the reader in possession of certain im- 
portant incidents which had occurred during the three 
j previous days. 
| On the evening of the preced 
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you and I be able to assure him, which he scarcely dares 
venture to hope, that she is disengaged, to immediately 
solicit her hand in marriage!’ 

* Gracious !—Is it possible t’ 

* Read the letter yourself. Her beauty, he observes, is, 
he is quite sure, her least i Comical, 
isn’t it?’ 

* Well, it is odd; but she is, you know, a most amiable 
creature ; and will make, I am sure, an admirable wife.’ 

* And he, too, that so especially detests red hair, or the 
slightest twist in the organs of vision’—— 

Mary Fortescue’s hair,’ interrupted the wife, ‘ can 
scarcely be called red: a very deep gold colour I should 
say’—— 

‘Very deep indeed—remarkably so,’ interjected Mr 
Puckford. 

* And as to the slight cast in her eyes, that no one 
observes after a few days’ acquaintance with her.’ 

‘I suppose we may with a safe conscience assure him 
that she is not engaged ?” 

‘ Of course we may. It is a wonderful match for her, 
and we ought to do all we can to forward it. Friday 
next, the lst of March, is Alfred’s birthday ; suppose = 
ask him to dine with us on that day to meet her? We 
need have only the same party he met yesterday even- 
ing. 


This was finally agreed upon; and accordingly, as 
soon as he had finished his ee ame. in the City, Mr Pack- 
ford, previous to returning home, called on Mr Simpson. 
He found him in a state of great excitement, which, 
however, gradually calmed down after Mr Puckford’s 
solemn assurance, which he gave unhesitatingly, that the 
charming Mary Fortescue was certainly disengaged ; and, 
in his opinion, by no means indisposed to entertain an 
eligible matrimonial proposition. All this was balm to 
the stricken Simpson; and after several failures, he at 
last succeeded in inditing a formal offer of his hand and 
fortune to the lady of his affection ; of which impassioned 
missive Mrs Puckford was to be the bearer; her husband 
undertaking that she would exert all her eloquence and 
influence to secure acceptance of the proposal. 

* And now, Puckford,’ said Mr Simpson, ‘ we’ll have a 

lass of wine,and drink the future Mrs Simpson’s health. 
a charming ornament,’ he added with a sort of 
rapturous sigh, as he placed the decanters on the table— 
roe charming ornament she would be to this fire- 
place! 


‘An odd that!’ thought Mr Puckford, 
forgetting that the speaker was an ironmonger, and 
dealt in such articles. In fact, from the way in which 
Simpson had been es upon Miss Fortescue’s 
charms, a doubt of his friend’s perfect sanity had sprung 
up in John Puckford’s mind ; and he shrewdly suspected 
that the affair would terminate in a de lunatico inqui- 
rendo instead of a license. — 

*Do you know, Puckford,’ said Mr Simpson with a 
benevolent, patronising air, after the third or fourth 
glass—‘do you know I fancy there is a great likeness 
between you and Mary Fortescue ?’ 

Mr John Puckford, the reader must understand, was 
a handsome young man with a brilliant florid com- 
eat perfectly-agreeing vision, and light-brown hair. 

o wonder, therefore, he was more startled than flattered 
by the comparison. The colour mounted to his temples, 
and a conviction of Simpson’s utter insanity flashed 
across his brain. ‘Mad as a March hare!’ he mentally 
ejaculated; at resolving, pa- 
Tox grow violent, to knock him down 
per nal of the Lost both of which, as two could 

y at that he drew, as if in doubt which wine 

would take, to his own side of the table. Mr Simp- 
son, mistaking the nature of his friend’s emotion, added, 
‘ Don’t suppose, Puckford, I intend any absurd flattery!’ 
* Not at all, Simpson; I didn’t suppose anything of the 
sort, I assure you.’ 

‘To be sure not; nothing is more contemptible. You 
are a good-looking fellow—very: but of course I couldn’t 


‘I should think not!’ drily responded the more and 
more mystified and bewildered Puckford. . 
‘Exactly: you do not resemble each other about the 
in colour er expression.’ 
! 


* No: as to hair,’ continued Mr Simpson meditatively, 
‘yours, there can be no doubt, is decidedly the lightest. 

* It’s coming now,’ thought Mr John Puckford, 
ing at the same time one of the decanters, and eyeing his 
friend intensely. 

Mr Simpson, quite misinterpreting the action, added 

uickly, ‘ Do, my fellow, fill me a yng and we'll 
drink — ing friend’s health—the lady, I mean, 
with the dark silky hair and brunette complexion. Do 

ou know,’ continued the complacent Simpson, crossin 
his legs, throwing himself back easily in his chair, an 
hooking his thumbs to the arm-holes of his waistcoat— 
‘do you know that, if Mary Fortescue had not been at 
your house yesterday evening, I might have ’"—— 

What the worthy ironmonger might, in the case sup- 

, have done or said, must be left to the reader’s 
imagination, for on the instant a clerk hurriedly en- 
tered the apartment, to announce that an important cus- 
tomer awaited Mr Simpson in the counting-house below. 
Hastily rising, Mr Simpson shook hands with his friend, 
and both departed their several ways: Mr Puckford 
bearing off the epistle addressed to Miss Fortescue, and 
musing as he went upon lover-madness, which, he fully 
agreed with Rosalind, deserved chains and a dark house 
quite as much as any other variety of the disease. 

The next day Mr Simpson received a note from Mary 
Fortescue, modestly and gracefully expressed, in which, 
with charming humility, and many expressions of grati- 
fied surprise, the offer of his hand was—on one condition, 
unexplained, but which rested altogether with hi 
gratefully accepted. 

Such was the state of affairs when, on the Ist of 
March, Mr Simpson, as I have before stated, entered a 
Brougham, and directed the driver to make the best 
of his way to Mile End. It was a fine bright and 
exceedingly cold day ; but notwithstanding the nippin; 

air, the love-lorm ironmonger, as he 
the house which contained his charmer, was in a state 
of profuse perspiration and high nervous excitement. 
Once more he drew from his pocket the fairy note, and 
glanced over the modest, grateful, delicately-femini 
expressions. ‘Dear lady,’ he audibly exclaimed as he 
finished about the five-hundredth perusal of the familiar 
lines—‘ dear lady, she will be all tears and tenderness!’ 

About a minute after giving utterance to this con» 
solatory reflection, Mr Simpson found himself in Mrs 
Puckford’s presence, who, congratulating him on his 
punctuality, and pointing to the door of the front —_ 
ment said, * There is only one lady there, and you w 
her.’ Mr Simpson’s heart leaped and thumped, as if de- 
sirous of bursting through his green velvet waistcoat. He 

desperately towards the door, and essa! to 
turn the brass handle; but so profusely did the 
man’s very fingers perspire, that they slipped round the 
knob without turning it. The second trial, with the help 
of his cambric handkerchief, was more successful, and the 
lover was in the presence of the lady. 

Certainly it was she! Mrs Frazer, the hapless Simpson’s 
Mary Fortescue, was there in bodily ity. But the 
grateful humility, the ‘tears and tenderness,’ 
by the charming note!—— Oh Alfred Gray! 

The un ease, the calm, reserved politeness with 
which Mrs Frazer received him chilled his enthusiastic 
fervour wondrously. His iration became a cold 
one, and in a few moments he felt as if enveloped in 
coatings and ings of Wenham-Lake ice. Recovering 
himself as ily as he could from the shock of this 
unexpectedly-chilling reception, Mr Simpson stammered 
forth something about his extreme good fortune in hay- 
ing obtained a favourable response from so amiable a 
person, et cetera. 

‘Certainly,’ replied the lady, ‘I think are very 
fortunate, Mr Simpson.’ And by of ‘saying some- 
ing particularly civil, and to relieve man’s 
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embarrassment, she added, ‘ But few men have, like you, 
sufficient discrimination to discern and appreciate attrac- 
tions which lie hidden from the merely superficial ob- 
server. 


Poor Sim for breath! He was literally 
dumbfounded!  acge modest gratitude, to say no- 
thing of ‘ tears and tenderness,’ with a vengeance! Miss 
Fortescue, with a precarious salary of some twenty 
pounds per annum, exclusive of bread and butter, was, 
in her own opinion, conferring a tremendous obligation 
upon a civic dignitary worth at least twenty thousand 
pounds, by accepting him for a husband! That was 
quite clear; and although Mr Simpson was too much 
in love to deny such a proposition in the abstract, still 
it was, he thought, scarcely consistent with maiden mo- 
desty to state it so very broadly. 

Notwithstanding his amazement, Mr Simpson, as soon 
as he recovered breath, continued, so well had he studied 
for the occasion, to get out a sentence or two about the 
superiority of connubial to single blessedness, This sen- 
timent also met with ready acquiescence. 

*Oh dear, yes,’ said Mrs Frazer; ‘1 would not have 
been an old maid for the world!’ 

* Well,’ thought the astonished admirer of feminine 
reserve, almost doubting the evidence of his ears, ‘ this 
is certainly the frankest maiden I ever conversed with!’ 

A considerable pause followed. Mrs Frazer, seated 
upon a sofa, played with the luxuriant auburn—really 
auburn—tresses of her nephew Alfred. 

*A handsome boy,’ at length remarked Mr Simpson. 
* It’s a pity that he hasn’t different coloured hair!’ 

*A pity !’ exclaimed the lady: ‘I think it beautiful ! 
And,’ added she, looking the astonished man somewhat 
sternly in the face, ‘I should be well pleased if all ow 
children had hair of the same colour !’ 

This was a climax! Simpson leaped to his feet as if 
impelled by the shock of a galvanic battery. ‘ Our 
children! Well, after that! But I must be dreaming,’ 
thought the fastidious ironmonger, as he wiped the per- 
spiration from his teeming forehead ; ‘labouring under 
some horrid enchantment.’ : 

Dreaming indeed, and to be swiftly and rudely awak- 
ened. The door opened, and a gentleman entered, whom 
Mrs Frazer immediately introduced with—‘ Mr Simpson, 
my husband Mr Frazer!’ 

The blow was terrific! Sim back as if 
he had been shot. He glared alternately at the husband 

ife for a few seconds; then, pale as his shirt 
, tottered to a chair, and sinking into it, ejaculated 


white lips, ‘Oh !’ . 
wi What is the matter, sir; you look ill?’ said Mr 


razer. 

The bewildered man made no reply. His brain was 
whirling. ‘ Who on earth, then, had he been courting ¢’ 

A loud knock at the street door somewhat aroused him. 
* My sister, I daresay,’ exclaimed Mrs Frazer. 

‘Her sister! Possibly his Mary might be the bru- 

3 and yet——- There were but three females present 

»that fatal evening, besides Mrs Puckford, that he dis- 

ly remembered ; and perhaps "——- Vain hope! the 

door opened, and the brunette and two gentlemen en- 
tered— Mr and Mrs Holland, and Mr Alfred Gray.’ 

All illusion was now over. He, Robert Simpson, 
wealthy tradesman, respected fishmonger, and common 
councilman, was the betrothed husband of a red-haired 
damsel with a decided cast, with whom, moreover, he had 
never exchan, a sentence! His first impulse, as the 
certainty of his miserable fate flashed upon him, was to 
strangle Alfred Gray out of hand as the author of his 
destruction, when fortunately another rap-tap arrested 
his fell intent. 

* Miss Fortescue at last!’ cried Mrs Frazer, as if an- 
nouncing glad tidings. 

‘ Oh !’ ejaculated the accepted suitor, dropping nerve- 
ane the seat from which he had just risen— 


He was seized with a sort of verti ; and what occurred, 
or how he behaved for a consi le interval, he never 
distinctly remembered. He was, however, soon seated at 


table by the side of his affianced bride, Mr Puckford say- 
ing grace. This was the actual state of affairs ; but poor 
Simpson’s impression at the moment was, that he had 
been led out to sudden execution by an enormous Jack 
Ketch with red hair and a frightful squint, and that his 
friend Puckford was the chaplain reading the funeral 
service. Gradually, however, his brain cleared, and he 
grew cooler and more collected. Upon reflection, his 
| mang did not appear so very desperate. As to Mrs 
razer, all that was of course over, past praying for, 
and he must dismiss it from his mind as speedily as 
possible. The lady beside him, who he could see was 
almost as discomposed as himself, was, he had no doubt, 
a sensible person —her letter was sufficient evidence 
of that; and when he had explained the unfortunate 
mistake that had occurred, which he would by and by 
take a quiet opportunity of doing, would no doubt re- 
lease him from an engagement he fad never intended to 
contract. He would, moreover—Simpson was anything 
but a churlish or ungenerous man—bestow upon her a 
marriage-portion of, say, four or five hundred ‘pounds, 
which would doubtless enable her to marry respectably, 
and thus console her for her present disappointment. 
Thus ns and reasoning, Mr Simpson’s spirits, 
considering the suddenness of the shock he had endured, 
rallied wonderfully, and he was enabled to address a few 
words of course to Miss Fortescue in almost a cheerful 
voice and manner. The lady’s answer was uttered in the 
ntlest, sweetest tones he had ever listened to; and Mr 
impson was a connoisseur in voices. The conversation 
continued ; became general; and the dinner, commenced so 
inauspiciously, passed off, considering all things, remark- 
ably well. After dinner Miss Fortescue—her friends, who 
greatly esteemed her, generously drawing forth her powers 
—appeared to great advantage. Her mind, of a superior 
order, had been well cultivated, and her conversation was 
at once refined, sparkling, and sensible. Mr Simpson was 
surprised, pl , almost charmed. Music was proposed, 
and she sang several songs admirably. Mr Simpson de- 
termined to me his explanation—necessarily an 
unpleasant one—till the next day, when he would do it 
by letter. The part: ted about nine o’clock ; long 
before which hour it several times glanced across 
ironmonger’s mind, that a dislike of any particular 
coloured hair was, after all, a very absurd prejudice : as 
to the cast, that, he was satisfied, was so slight as scarcely 
to deserve the name. It had been arranged that they 
should all dine with the Frazers the day after the next ; 
and as Mr Simpson handed Mary Fortescue into the cab, 
in which Mrs and Mr Frazer were already seated, she 
whispered, ‘ Oblige me by coming on Sunday half an hour 
before the time appointed: I have something of import- 
ance to say to you.’ Mr Sim bowed, and—how could 
he do less —raised the lady’s hand to his li The 
carriage drove off, and the worthy man was left in the 
most lexing state of dubiety and irresolution ima- 
ginable. He began to think he had gone too far to recede 
with honour; and, what was very extraordi , he felt 
scarcely sorry for it! At all events, he would not act 
rashly: Sunday was not far off: he would defer his 
explanation till then. 

Simpson, punctual to his t, found Miss 
Fortescue awaiting him alone. He felt on this occasion 
none of the violent emotions he had experienced on the 
previous Friday. His heart, instead of knocking and 
thumping like a caged wild thing, beat tranquilly in his 
bosom ; yet it was not without a calmly-pleasurable emo- 
tion that he met the confiding, grateful smile which beamed 

ide her, with respectfu tleness, requested 
her to pre matter she wished to 
cate. e blushi complied, and speedil, iled 
him, if not of iin, which I am not quite Bn war 
of something, under the circumstances, far more valuable. 
‘ Her family, not many years before in apparently affluent 
i tan 


| circumstances, had been, by reverses in trade, suddenly 


cast down into extreme poverty. The only surviving 
members of it, her mother and youngest sister, had been 
long principally dependent on exertions for support. 
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The assistance she had fortunately been able to render 
had hitherto sufficed them; but of course, if she married, 
that source of income must fail; and slie never would 
marry—indeed she had never, till surprised by his 
generous offer, contemplated marriage—but she was even 
now fully resolved never to do so unless—unless’—— 
Mary Fortescue paused in her narrative, and her timid, 
inquiring glance rested anxiously upon the varying coun- 
tenance of her auditor. 

Mr Simpson was not made of adamant, nor of iron 
though he traded in the article ; and no wonder, therefore, 
that the graceful manner, the modest, pleading earnest- 
ness, the gentle tones, the filial piety of his betrothed, 
should have vanquished, subdued him. Her features, 
plain as they undoubtedly were, irradiated by the lustre 
of a beautiful soul, kindled into absolute beauty! At 
all events Mr Simpson must have thought so, or he would 
not have caught the joyfully-weeping maiden in his arms 
and exclaimed, in answer to her agitated » * Unless 
your home may be theirs also ? it so: I have, thank 
God, enough and to spare for all.’ 

Thus was oddly brought about, and finally determined 
on, one of the happiest marriages, if Mr Simpson himself 
is to be believed—and he ought to know—that holy church 
has ever blessed. Should he attain, of which there is 
every reasonable prospect, the dignity of Lord Mayor, he 
will, I am quite sure, attribute that, as he now does all 
fortunate events, to his supreme good-luck in having un- 
wittingly fallen in love with another man’s wife ! 


HURLBUT ON HUMAN RIGHTS.* 


A.ruovcs this cannot be considered as either a com- 
plete or a classically-written treatise, it possesses a 
strong claim upon our notice, in as far as it is an at- 
— to trace the true natural root of human rights in 
the human constitution itself. The author, an Ameri- 
can lawyer, is an adherent of the doctrines of Gall, 
which is only saying that he acknowledges a definite 
mental organisation in man as a department of nature 
—a doctrive which has led this school to many views 
of human happiness and destiny now rising into im- 
ice, even amongst those who start most at phreno- 

in its ordinary—we might say vulgar, acceptation. 

*The duty of the legislator, says Mr Hurlbut, ‘is 
simply to conform to natural truth. If Infinite Good- 
ness has ordained the employment of the human facul- 
ties for the attainment of happiness, and invited their 
activity by surrounding them with the means of em- 
ployment and gratification, human wisdom has but one 
work to perform—and that is, to reduce the means of 
happiness to possession according to the natural design. 
. ... The law is merely declaratory as to all natural 
rights. It does not create, but enforces them... . If 
the law forbid that which nature allows, it restrains 
human liberty. If it enjoin a duty which nature does 
not impose, it inflicts an act of tyranny upon man. If 
it confer a right which nature has not ordained, it robs 
some one or many of that which it confers, and works 
injustice among men.’ How can we avoid this tyranny ? 
‘ Nature outraged appeals from human to divine laws. 
We have but to know ourselves and our natural rela- 
tions, and we may be redressed at once.’ 

* Man,’ pursues our author, ‘has a right to the grati- 
fication, indulgence, and exercise of every innate power 
and faculty of his mind. The exercise of a faculty is 
its only use. The manner of its exercise is one thing; 
that involves a question of morals. The right to its 
exercise is another thing, in which no question is in- 
volved but the existence of the innate faculty, and the 
objects presented by nature for its gratification.’ 

Mr Hurlbut then argues that, as life has been given 
by the Creator, it is a right as against all but the donor ; 
as God has surrounded man with the means of happi- 
ness in conformity with his nature, he has further a 


* published in the ‘ Phrenological Journal ;’ reprinted 


right to happiness. Having a right to happiness, man 
has also a right to employ the means for its accom- 
plishment which the Creator has conferred upon him in 
certain innate desires, emotions, and faculties. ‘ Here is 
the consummation of man’s rights.’ There is, however, 
‘a wide difference between the rational gratification of 
human desires, and the abusive indulgence of them. 
There is the same difference as between eating and 
gluttony—between drinking and drunkenness—between 
mirthfulness and satire—between justice and vengeance. 
We are not contending for the abuse, but for the en- 
lightened gratification of man’s natural desires; not 
justifying violence to the laws of the Creator, but 
struggling for conformity to them. We are seeking to 
establish the divine origin of human rights, and not the 
divine origin of human transgressions. Here will be 
found no apology for vice, but a vindication of virtue.’ 

It has been a favourite doctrine, that ‘ the individual 
substantially bargains with society upon becoming a 
member of it, by surrendering a portion of his natural 
rights for certain acquired rights or advantages which 
the laws of government may confer. Mr Hurlbut 
denies this, and shows that, the love of society being 
one of the natural appetites, it is itself a right, instead 
of a reason for the surrender of rights. ‘The social 
state emanates from our proper nature, and must not 
contradict or wrong it. There need be no war between 
society and the individual man; and tyranny alone 
declares it.’ 

Mr Hurlbut regards government—that is, we pre- 
sume, government as it ought to be—as an expression 
of the aggregate of morality that may be in a country. 
A nation composed exclusively of high moral charac- 
ters, each of whom was a law unto himself, would re- 
quire no coercion. But, as mankind actually exist, this 
is necessary. ‘A large share of the members compos- 
ing the social body is constituted of persons in infancy 
and youth—periods in human life when the passions 
are strongest, and the intellectual and moral forces have 
the least control over them. The process of moral and 
intellectual culture is not perfected, and the advantages 
of experience and reflection have not yet been attained. 
Here, then, are defective characters in the midst 
of society, and their restraint is necessary for the safety 
of its members. 

* Again, as we have seen, the mental constitutions of 
the different adult individuals of the human race v: 
indefinitely. All are alike, but not equal. Uniformi 
of kind, but inequality of powers, seems to have been the 
rule of nature when she formed the character and ap- 
pointed the destiny of the various members of the hu- 
man family. It is easy to perceive this disparity in the 
physical proportions, strength, and appearance of diffe- 
rent individuals. Their intellectual and moral powers 
vary no less, as is established by phrenological science. 
The same divine hand which made “ one star to differ 
from another star in glory,” has made one man to differ 
from another in the strength and activity of the vari- 
ous instinctive, moral, and intellectual forces of his 
mind. All men may rise upward from their starting- 
point, but he whom nature has favoured most may 
retain his advantage even to the end.’ Government, 
accordingly, becomes necessary, ‘in order that there 
may be imposed upon the actions of each individual in 
society such restraint as is felt by a man having 
the best moral and intellectual endowment and culture. 
In other words, government ought to prescribe such 
limits to individual action as are sanctioned by reason 
and natural morality.’ 

‘ A just government,’ adds our author, ‘ will impose 
no restraint upon man which his own moral nature and 
enlightened intellect do not sanction. A good and 
proper man ought to feel no restraint under - 
ment but that of his own enlightened nature. Phe law 
of government and the law of his own mind ought to 
present the same limit to his actions. Government no 
more directs him than he directs the government. The 

i of the law and those of humanity are to him 
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one and the same. If the laws are just, they are the 
offspring of his moral nature. The obligation of the 
laws is derived from their moral fitness. His submis- 
sion, then, is not to man, but to the Creator; not to 
government, but to himself—to his better, his superior 
self. If he make a sacrifice, it is upon the altar of his 
own happiness: he surrenders no right but the right to 
do wrong ; he gives up no privilege but the privilege of 
erring. But he had no right to transgress a rule of 
action prescribed by his superior nature to effect his 
happiness. He surrenders no positive right, therefore, 
when he becomes a citizen of a just and free govern- 
ment. He is yet as free as his own true nature ever 
allowed him to be.’ 

Mr Hurlbut then asserts the right of man to adapt 
government to the constitution of his nature. ‘ The 


next great uirement of humanity is—that the laws 
shall be in their scope and application, equal and 
impartial to all. 


*If the aim of all mankind be happiness, and if that 
depend upon the same rule of intellectual and moral 
action, then the rule prescribing or limiting that course 
of action must be the same for all men. Hence the 
demand of all the enlightened world, that the laws shall 
acknowledge the equality of all men; not the equality 
of their physical, moral, or intellectual powers, but the 
universality and equality of human rights. The doc- 
trine of human equality is not understood by all who 
assert it. Legal equality exists where the laws create 
no factitious greatness, confer no partial privileges, and 
pe no natural rights. So that if the laws be adapted 
to the constitution of the human mind, and apply to all 
men alike, or are just and general, affecting all men 
alike, then all men are equally regarded, protected, and 

unished by those laws, and legal equality is estab- 
ished. But the inequalities arising from the disparities 
of men’s physical and mental constitutions will still 
exist. One man will have the advantage of another 
still; but he will owe it to the laws of his organisation, 
and not to the laws of man. So far as human legisla- 
tion has gone, it has left him as it found him—strong, if 
he were strong before, and weak if he were weak. It 
has guaranteed the freedom of his nature, not the powers 
of it. It has kept his course free from human obstruc- 
tion. It has conferred neither rights, nor privileges, 
nor ers—but protected all, and all alike. It is not 
the fault of the law if he is still weak, as it is not the 
boast of the law if he is now strong. It made him 
neither. It took him as he was, and kept him as it 
found him. The most perfect human laws can claim 
no higher merit than that they have followed nature ; 
not having conferred the rights of humanity, but gua- 
ranteed and defended them; not having bestowed 
powers upon any man, but having kept him free from 
obstruction in the exercise of his natural faculties. 
The boast of the laws should be, that they have not 
obstructed the true course of humanity ; that they have 
neither advanced nor retarded any man; but that they 
let him alone to work out his happiness in the exer- 
cise of his own true nature, according to its beautiful 
harmonies, and to attain happiness in accordance with 
the laws of his mind.’ 

Our author is strong in his denunciations of that 
kind of legislation which seeks to confer local and spe- 
cial benefits. It is a kind apparently in great force in his 
country, and unhappily it is becoming somewhat formid- 
able in ours. He adds—‘ The legislator properly repre- 
sents the state, the whole people; nay, humanity itself. 
He is the guardian of human rights, not the promoter of 
selfish interests. He should be moved from within, not 
from without; and if he considered only the justice of 
general laws, he would act under the impulses of his 
enlightened sentiments alone. No bribe would tempt 
his integrity, and his only reward would be the reward 
of virtue. What dignity, what moral deur in his 
work! He toils now for humanity. Not for particular 
men, but for mankind he labours ; not for the present, 
but for all time he rears the structure of human govern- 


ment, and adorns the temple of justice. He becomes 
the student of nature, reverences her laws. He 
proclaims the rights of man, asserts their sacred invio- 
lability, and keeps the high course of humanity free 
from obstruction. He is the friend of all rights and the 
foe of all privileges.’ 

In descending to details, Mr Hurlbut advances upon 
ground where we cannot follow him. We would, how- 
ever, recommend his treatise to the class of minds which 
desiderate rational inquiry into such subjects, 


ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. 


One error appears to prevail almost universally respect- 
ing the great Deserts of Africa, whose aspect is supposed 
to inspire melancholy by suggesting ideas of death. 
This is in direct opposition to our own experience. On 
many a day have we ridden through these fiery wastes, 
accompanied by natives of the Nilolie Valley, or Arabs 
from the borders of the Red Sea; and on these occa- 
sions, instead of depression and sadness, have felt the 
most buoyant cheerfulness, and an inexpressible enjoy- 
ment of life. Among all the things around you, there is 
nothing that can die. You seem to have overstepped 
the boundaries of mortal existence, and to be moving 
within the regions of immortality. The sun pouring 
down its rays through an unclouded sky; the endless 
expanse of rocks and sand, seemingly rendered trans- 
parent by excessive light; and the elasticity, purity, 
and sweetness of the air, which almost intoxicates you 
by its exhilarating qualities, render the traversing of 
the Desert a source of more than ordinary pleasure. 
That many who have made the trial think differently, 
is to be accounted for by accidental circumstances, 
They have been suffering perhaps from ill health, or 
been rendered dejected by other causes, and have attri- 
buted to physical influences what should rather have 
been ascribed to the condition of their minds. 

These, however, are the feelings with which the 
generality of mankind regard the History and 
poetry have peopled their fancy with varied images of 
terror: whirling sand pillars reaching to the clouds; 

regions unblessed with spring or fountain; an 
unstable soil in perpetual motion, rolling like the waves 
of the sea before the wind, and ever ready to submerge 
the luckless traveller ; fierce tribes of men addicted to 
pillage and murder; scorpions, serpents, pestilential 
blasts, and death by suffocating heat. But the spirit of 
enterprise overcomes everything. Trade perpetually 
conducts caravans across these burning tracts; and 
curiosity and the love of science from time to time im- 
pel single adventurers to despise the sand-storm and 
the simoom, and to penetrate into these half-fabulous 
solitudes, in which the venerable traditions of antiquity 
are found side by side with the offspring of modern 
ignorance and superstition. 

When we were ourselves in Egypt, invincible obstacles 
ees our approach to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. 

e have therefore read with deep interest the narra- 
tive of Mr Bayle St John,* who was more fortunate than 
ourselves, since he succeeded in reaching the site of the 
oracle and the celebrated Fountain of the Sun. He 


men, who consented to become his companions; and on 
the 15th of September 1847, started in the direction of 
the Arab’s Tower. The four travellers were mounted 
on asses, camels carried their tent and baggage, and 
they were accompanied by a number of donkey boys 
and two Moggrebins or African Bedawins. For various 
reasons, the natives who attend you on such expeditions 
are greatly given to multiply the dangers of the way. 
First, ignorance is always prone to the marvellous; 
second, the persons whom they meet returning from 
the place to be visited are apt to exaggerate, in order 
to enhance their own intrepidity; and third, if they 


Libyan Desert and the Oasis of Jupiter 


* Adventures in the 
Ammon. 


By Bayle St John. London: Murray. 1849. 


was lucky enough to find at Alexandria three gentle- _ 
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are expected to face thirst, fatigue, fevers, robbers, and 
assassins, it is but fair that their reward should be aug- 
mented in proportion to their risks. We were ourselves 
fortunate enough to meet with Arabs of a better class, 
who made light of real dangers, and exhibited unusual 
disinterestedness and forbearance. But they were evi- 
dently exceptions to the general rule; at least old 
Yinus, who conducted Mr Bayle St John to Siwah, 
was one of those unprincipled and uncompromising 
vagabonds who are too commonly found on the frontiers 
of all countries, more especially in the East. 

The region over which they travelled for several days 
lies along the borders of the sea; and though represented 
almost by a blank in our maps, exhibits tokens of having 
been well cultivated and extremely fertile in antiquity. 
Tanks, wells, cisterns, fountains, and streams of water 
existing in great numbers, attest the industry of its 
ancient inhabitants, and justify the reports transmitted 
to us by historians. But it is now no longer the abode 
of civilisation. Instead of husbandmen and vine-dressers, 
merchants and shipowners, we only encounter a few 
straggling Moggrebins, half shepherds and half thieves, 
who vanish at the approach of a powerful caravan, but 
lie in wait and attack stragglers, whom they pillage, 
and occasionally assassinate. 

The party in whose company we are about to pro- 
ceed to the Oasis having remained two days at Abusir, 
the Taposiris of Egyptian geography, and made dur- 
ing that time all necessary arrangements, on the 18th 
of September committed themselves to the perils of 
the Desert. The sheik who was to be their guide 
lingered very naturally about his tent, loth to quit his 
young wife and the command of his clan, however 
small, in order, for gain, to herd with those whom he 
regarded as unbelievers, and to brave in their society 
thirst, pestilence, and famine. Gold of course prevailed 
ultimately. Having held an affectionate dialogue with 
his helpmate, and given a great deal of good advice to 
his son, Yanus put the diminutive caravan in motion. 
In this march, though they kept moving till midnight, 
little way was made. Next day also the spirit of linger- 
ing prevailed. The guides were restive; the travellers 
not yet invested with that authority which habit and 
distance usually confer on them; and so it was late in 
the afternoon before they recommenced their march. 
But with the Arabs little difference is made in travelling 
between day and night; or rather, we should perhaps 
say, they prefer the latter, partly through prudence, and 
partly through an instinctive hankering after that ex- 
citement which new scenes, beheld by star or moonlight, 
everywhere afford. Few objects presented themselves 
to arrest their curiosity. Close upon dusk they passed 
the ruins of a fortified camp, and three hours later a Sa- 
racenic castle, which, standing amid the white sands on 
the beach, awakened in their minds many associations 
of legend and romance. Then, again, about the witch- 
ing time of night, they spread their mats upon the rocks, 
enjoyed their pipes, and having further fortified them- 
selves with brandy and water against the cold, slept in 
their cloaks beneath the open sky. In this way they 
proceeded day after day, sometimes pausing to examine 
the ruins which presented themselves on the route, 
now and then meeting kafilas going down into Egypt 
to buy corn: here pitching their tent to defend them 
from the chill blasts of the Mediterranean; and there, 
overcome by weariness, omitting this precaution, and 
contenting themselves with the shelter of a rock. 

The reader, perhaps, has studied Plutarch, or Quin- 
tus Curtius, or some other historian of Alexander the 
Great. In that case he will remember that the Mace- 
donian conqueror pursued exactly the same route, 
though with far greater celerity, when he undertook 
his expedition to Ammon’s Temple, in order to strengthen 
among his followers the belief that he was sprung from 
a Divine source. In his case there was greater haste 
than prudence. Four days after leaving the border of 
Lake Mareotis, the future site of Alexandria, he and his 
companions were in danger of perishing from thirst, 


and were at length saved only by the occurrence of 
copious showers, which enabled them to fill their water- 
skins, It was customary, however, in those times al- 
ways to look for marvels, into which, by a peculiar sys- 
tem of interpretation, they converted whatever they 
saw. The Macedonians lost their way in the Desert, 


when a flight of crows making its appearance, guided © 


them through the dangerous passes until they beheld 
the verdant Oasis expanding before their eyes. In the 
protracted duration of traditions we put less faith than 
many others; but from the nomenclature of the Desert, 
it appears that a wild gorge in the interior still retains 
the name of the Pass of the Crow, from the fact, perhaps, 
that that bird is constantly observed there. Mr Bayle St 
John and his companions lost their way, like the Mace- 
donians, and were extricated from their difficulty by 
following in the wake of a couple of crows, whjch, they 
concluded, were flying towards the Oasis. In the Valley 
of the Nile there is a particular mountain, which, though 
several hundred miles from the Mediterranean, is habi- 
tually covered with flights of the Damietta duck and 
other aquatic birds. ‘They doubtless find some favourite 
food in the Nile at that spot, and therefore proceed 
thither in numbers, which sometimes render all the 
rocks in the neighbourhood almost black. The constant 
presence of the crow in the pass which bears its name, 
may probably be accounted for in the same way. On 
the night after this adventure, they found themselves 
under the necessity of traversing a series of hollows, 
that remind us of those which intersect the route be- 
tween Tajara and the Abyssinian Highlands. For some 
time they had been journeying along a lofty ridge, from 
which it became necessary to descend by forcing the 
camels down a narrow and precipitous declivity, full of 
danger and difficulty. At the bottom they halted three 
or four hours to wait for the moon, in a position suffi- 
ciently romantic and uncomfortable. A north-east wind, 
cold and cutting, came whistling over the tops of the 
hills, and seemed to be sucked down into the hollow, 
where they sat on the chilly stones enveloped in their 
cloaks, or lay prostrate to catch a brief space of sleep. 
‘On all sides,’ observes the traveller, ‘ perpendicular 
masses of rock reared themselves, black and frowning, 
looking like a vast ruined wall encircling us; whilst 
overhead the Milky Way spanned the heavens, and all 
the constellations shone with a brilliancy known only 
in the East, and, I may add, in the Desert. At about 
ten the moon lifted up its slightly-depressed orb over 
the vast pile of rocks, and we were soon again in motion, 
right glad to escape from so bleak a spot. A few hun- 
dred yards ahead, after passing a narrow defile, an ex- 

i scene burst wu us. Whilst the irregular 
line of rocks continued close on our left, we suddenly 
beheld to the right a great chasm ; and beyond, glitter- 
ing in the moonlight, and clothed by it, no doubt, with 
yet stranger forms, and more gigantic proportions than 
nature had afforded, a huge pile of white rocks, looking 
like the fortifications of some vast fabulous city, such as 
Martin would choose to paint, or Beckford to describe. 
There were yawning gateways flanked by bastions of 
tremendous altitude ; there were towers and pyramids, 
and crescents and domes, and dizzy pinnacles and ma- 
jestic castellated heights, all invested with unearthly 
grandeur by the magic beams of the moon, yet exhibit- 
ing, in wide breaches and indescribable ruin—evident 
proofs that, during a long course of ages, they had been 
battered and undermined by the hurricane, the rain- 
shower, the thunderbolt, the winter torrent, and all the 
mighty artillery of time. Piled one upon another, and 
repeated over and over again, these strangely-contorted 
rocks stretched away as far as the eye could reach, sink- 
ing, however, as they receded, and leading the mind, 
though not the eye, down to the distant plain below. 
In vain did our eager glances endeavour to ascertain 
the limit of the descent to which we had so abruptly 
come. The horizon was dissolved in a misty light; but 
stars twinkling low down, as if beneath our feet, showed 
that we were about to abandon, once for all, the great 
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range, along the summit of which we had toiled during 
so many nights and days. 

*A gorge, black as Erebus, lay directly across our 
path ; and we had to make a detour to the left in order 
to reach the place where it is practicable for camels. 
Here there was a pause; for again the generally patient 
beasts hesitated, and moaned, and backed, and drew u 
their long necks, and huddled together ; as well, in 
they might. The declivity was s and filled with 
heavy shadows. Precipices hem it in on every 
side; and here and there we could distinguish a huge 
fragment of rock standing like a petrified giant in the 
way, and catching perchance on its bare scalp some 
stray beams of sickly light. But down we did go; 
the camels, when once the impetus was given, carried 
forward by the weight of their burthens, yet keeping 
their footing with admirable sagacity ; we, almost in 
the same manner, each leading by the halter his long- 
eared monture. In truth it was a picturesque scene: 
partly lighted by the slanting rays of the moon, partly 
buried in broad masses of shade, and only requiring a 
few Bedawin heads appearing from behind the jagged 
rocks, and the flash of a gun or two, to make it worthy 
of the pencil of Salvator Rosa. According to our guides, 
some probability existed of such an illumination taking 


Having thus reached the bottom of the gorge, they 
there bivouacked for the night ; and next day, after the 
usual quarrels and altercations with the guides, moved 
along the base of a series of white and red cliffs, passed 
the Hill of the Cannons, and traversing an exceedingly 
rough and rocky tract of country, entered upon a plain, 
where they discovered the first signs of vegetation 
since leaving Alexandria. By these they were inspired 
with such feelings of pleasure, that although they con- 
sisted of nothing but a number of huge thorns, they 
could not, as the traveller a en it, take off their 
eyes from the green of their leaves. They were now 
drawing near to what, in the poetical peemocingy of 
the Arab, is called the Gates of the Milky Mountains. 
Their Bedawins always took care to keep them in a 
state of perpetual expectation, and indeed would them- 
selves appear to have looked forward hourly to the oc- 
currence of some unfortunate disaster. Already several 
times had they been surrounded by the elements of 
strife, and only escaped what might have proved a 
fatal encounter by the prudence of the Cyclops who 
had taken them under his protection. Now, however, 
danger seemed to approach in a formidable shape. 
Weariness and want of sleep had sharpened their 
powers of apprehension. The heat was terrific. They 
were standing in their tent faint and dispirited, when 
they descried some objects ahead, which created the 
usual interest and excitement. ‘ Pipes were laid aside 
and guns taken up. For aught we knew, the Manser 
might be coming down upon us. It soon appeared, 
however, that a large caravan was approaching; still 
there might be cause for alarm. To what tribe did 
these strangers belong? If hostile to the Waled Ali, 
a collision might take ie. Presently we beheld a 
number of armed men advancing ahead of their camels. 
Our tent, no doubt, had attracted their attention, and 
roused their curiosity, perhaps excited their alarm. 

came on cautiously, as towards an enemy, with 
their muskets half presented. One of them at length 
detached himself, and drew near us, keeping a little 
out of the direct line, possibly to allow his companions 


complexion. I could not help admiring the appear- 
ance of this young lion as he crept along, slightly bend- 
ing, with his gun thrown forward, gazing at us with 

es in which di and curiosity were amusingly 
blended. As he approached, Yinus, who had more of 


the tiger in his composition than the lion, went with the 
same precautions to meet him ; and we heard them both, 
with the infernal suspicion perhaps necessary in the 
Desert, bring their weapons to full cock ere they came to 
close quarters. A moment afterwards, however, hand- 
shaking and embracing succeeded ; and the whole party 
coming up, our little encampment was soon filled with 
a set of ruffianly- looking young fellows, with skull- 
caps, that had been white, pulled nearly over their eyes, 
with brown blankets wrapped closely round them, and 
tucked up in marching trim, and shoes of various 
colours in various d of dilapidation. Many had 
daggers and pistols in their belts, from which were sus- 
pended shot and powder-purses, with an amulet or 
two ; and all were armed with long guns, some with the 
addition of bayonets. 

‘Now began a prodigious number of mutual in- 
quiries, all in cut-and-dried phrases, after one another’s 
health, each of the new-comers thinking it necessary to 
ask at least ten times of each of our companions how 
he did. The most satisfactory answers were invariably 
given; but the anxiety and solicitude of these kind 
people were not easily soothed. They seemed really 
afraid that some peculiar source of sorrow might be 
suppressed through mere delicacy. Exquisite display of 
the finest feelings of the human breast! I wish I had 
not detected certain covetous glances at various articles 
of property, and that this affectionate meeting had 
terminated in any other manner than a general cry for 
drink, and a rush at our water-skins, They were but 
ill supplied for their journey. Improvidence, or po- 
verty, or both, had presided over their arrangements. 
I could only see about five small kdérbehs distributed 
among the thirty or forty camels that crowded past 
laden with heavy bags of dates. However, the thirsty 
souls were not unreasonable; they were made to under- 
stand that we could not satisfy the wants of the whole 
party, and we only spared two or three draughts of 
water to those that seemed the heads of this band of 
youths, among whom he who had advanced to recon- 
noitre was the chief. We received in return for our 
limited civility a small pile of fresh dates of excellent 
quality, and the information that there was no fever 
reported at Siwah; the party, which came from some 
point on the coast to the west, had only been as far as 
Garah, where they had obtained their winter's vi- 
sion of dates. They were good-natured, but rough cus- 
tomers. I should not have liked to have encountered 
them beyond the range of Yiinus’s bland eye.’ 

They now passed through the little Oasis of Garah, 
where they were well received, and reached the great 
valley, which, for its extreme beauty, was denominated 
by the ancients the Island of the Blessed. The cha- 
racter of its inhabitants, however, had greatly changed 
since those days. Instead of being hospitable and 
genial, they have now degenerated into a horde of sa- 
vages, fierce, bigoted, vindictive, and disposed to thrust 
the stranger from their doors: for the honour of the 
children of Ishmael, it should be stated that they were 
not Arabs, but descended from the Berber race, which 
would appear to be scattered under various names over 
all the eastern division of the Sahara. Out of considera- 
tion for the Bedawin who brought them to Siwah, they 
were granted a conditional permission to remain ; taking 
advantage of which, Mr St John explored the valley 
in its whole length and breadth, visited the ruins of 
Ammon’s Temple, the Fountain of the Sun, the Hill of 
Tombs, and the margin of those salt lakes which, en- 
circled with a glittering snow-white rim, connects the 
Oasis with the Desert: what still remains of natural 
beauty and fertility may be said fully to justify the 
descriptions of the ancients. Everywhere you behold 
magnificent palm groves which produce valuable dates, 
gardens of superb pomegranate-trees, and apricots and 
bananas, equalling in richness those of Boretta. The 
olive also, interposes dusky verdure 
among the clumps ighter green, large ex) 
of bursin or Egyptian , interspersed with Crooks 
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place; and our imaginations were thus supplied with 
| materials to work on, as in the solemn hush of that 
romantic night we scrambled, slid, staggered, almost 
rolled down.’ 
| | 
} 
> opportunity Of firing im case of necessity. e | 
was a strapping giant, above six feet high, with a | 
fine open countenance, high Roman nose, and reddish | 
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and rills, separate the orchards and the groves. The 
chief town, Siwah-el-Beber, constructed with blocks of 
rock-salt, rises in a castellar form, tier above tier, to 
the height of one hundred and twenty feet, and glitters 
like a pyramid of tinted snow in the sun. But into 
this the strangers were not permitted to enter. In 
these were the women of the Berbers, whom it was 
not permitted to any other eyes than those of the Mus- 
lims to behold. ‘Fearful this rule — accidentally 
be broken, the natives desired to terrify away the tra- 
vellers as speedily as possible; and without doubt suc- 
ceeded in thoroughly disgusting them. They fixed, 
therefore, upon an early day for their departure; and 
the occurrence of the following scene may be supposed 
to have hastened their movements :—The travellers are 
seated in their tent, having made all the necessary pre- 

tions for their de and are discussing in a 


riendly manner as to whether their evening’s entertain- | of 


ment should consist of grog or tea. ‘The vote having 
been given for the latter, Derweesh and Saad, who had 
been heard through the canvas astonishing the weak 
minds of the Bedawins by accounts of the “ fast” life they 
led in Alexandria, received orders to light the fire, to boil 
the water, and to skim it; for at Siwah a thick scum 
always rises to the surface as soon as it begins to warm. 
Our kettle was nothing but a tin can, employed for a 
variety of purposes; none, however, more important 
than this. Well, a cheerful blaze was soon lighted up, 
and the two lads crouched down to it, spreading out 
their blue shirts to keep off the wind that came sweep- 
ing along as usual, howling amidst the palm groves, and 
threatening at every moment to bear away our little 
tent. By this flickering light we could discover our 
patient donkeys still weary, after four days’ rest, hang- 
ing their noses in melancholy companionship together 
close along the wall of the plantation near at hand; 
and the surly Yianus casting ever and anon towards us 
a sinister glance from his remaining eye ; and the good- 
tempered Wahsa showing his white teeth ; and old Saleh 
mumbling and shaking his long thin beard—all three 
crowded round some mess of their own making; and 
we could dimly see the camels at no great distance, 
either holding their heads erect, or working their way 
here and there in spite of their fettered legs; and in the 
background the huge dark mass of the town of Siwah 
rising in sullen silence against the sky. ... Our con- 
versation that evening was not of long continuance. 
One by one we stretched out to repose in anticipation 
of the labours of the next day, and a general silence 
soon prevailed. The fire had gone out, our guides and 
preset ame had sought shelter from the wind in little 
nooks formed by the zembeels and bean bags, and the 
whole encampment would probably have been soon 
wrapped in slumber, had not the report of a gun close 
at hand among the palm-trees aroused us. It was pretty 
evident that some evil-disposed baw had crept up 
behind the wall, and taken a shot at the Nasara. 
Luckily he could not aim, and was too cowardly to try 
his fortune a second time. However, Mr Lamport, who 
was the first to understand what was going on, put out 
the lantern at once, for there was no knowing how 
many ruffians were prowling about anxious to make a 
target of us; and we quietly waited events, making our 
preparations in silence to resist any attack unless of 
overwhelming numbers. Presently a crowd of people 
were heard coming with loud cries from the direction 
of Siwah, and we could soon distinguish the name of 
Yanus several times repeated. It appeared that his 
friends within the city had heard the report, and being 
aware of the feeling that existed against us, because we 
were Christians, and against him for bringing us, had 
come out to see what was the matter. They expressed 
great sorrow at what had taken place, and some of them 
resolved to remain all night in the neighbourhood of 
the tent. We now understood that there was a —_ 
party at Siwah, who, if they had their will, wou 

massacre us at once; and un t reports reached 
us that twenty-four individ had leagued together 


to us on our return towards Garah. However, 
sleep being absolutely essential, we arranged our carpet- 
bags so as to protect us as much as possible in case 
half-a-dozen slugs should intrude into the tent, and 
soon forgot the incivility of which we had been the 
objects.’ The return to Egypt was accomplished in 
the utmost haste. Some fresh ground was gone over; 
but the novelty, and therefore the interest of the Desert, 
had been exhausted. Compelled to live on bad food, 
to drink bad water, and to sustain the annoyance and 
everlasting quarrels and bickerings with their guides, 
it was with unusual pleasure that, after a journey of 
nearly forty days, they found themselves once more in 
Alexandria, amid the comforts of a comparative civili- 
sation, and in the midst of genuine friends, who had 
almost given them up for lost, and were engaged in 
urging the pasha to send out a body of horse in search 


QUADRUPEDS OF NORTH AMERICA.* 


Waoever has read the ‘ Ornithological Biography,’ one 
of the most delightful of all contributions to scientific 
literature, will hear with great interest of the appear- 
ance of another work of the same kind, and by the same 
author, although on the present occasion Audubon has 
had the assistance of Dr Bachman. The non-scientific 
reader will perhaps be startled at the outset by the title 
* Viviparous Quadrupeds,’ and inquire what animals of 
the kind are oviparous. The expression, we presume, is 
intended to distinguish quadrupeds, popularly so called, 
from the four-footed oviparous reptiles; but we doubt 
whether, in its general application, it would answer 
even this purpose, since some of the lizard tribe (though 
possibly not American varieties) are viviparous—that 
is to say, the young are born alive, the eggs being 
hatched within the body. 

This is the first attempt—except those made by early 
writers, when the number of species known was incon- 
siderable—to give a complete description of the quadru- 
peds of America ; and the authors have been compelled, 
in the course of their researches, to consult the various 
scientific journals for the information scattered through- 
out the papers both of American and European zoolo- 
gists. They have themselves described, however, not 
from stuffed specimens, but from the living or recently- 
living animal ; and in the department of * habits’ more 
especially, their information appears pretty generally to 
have been drawn either from their own observation or 
other original sources. The book, therefore, indepen- 
dently of its scientific im , possesses a strong 
interest for the general reader ; vast numbers of whom, 
in these comparatively well-informed days, have at least 
that smattering of science which enables them to obtain 
instruction from entertainment. 

We are told in the introduction that the history of 
the habits of the quadrupeds was the production of both 
authors; but occasionally there occurs a passage which 
is Audubon all over. Who can doubt from what pen 
comes this description of an assembly of flying squirrels ? 
* We recollect a locality not many miles from Philadel- 
phia where, in order to study the habits of this inte- 
resting species, we occasionally strayed into a meadow 
containing here and there immense oak and beech-trees. 
One afternoon we took our seat on a log in the vicinity 
to watch their lively motions. It was during the calm 
warm weather peculiar to the beginning of autumn, 
During the half hour before sunset nature seemed to be 
in a state of silence and repose. The birds had retired 
to the shelter of the forest: the night-hawk had al- 
ready commenced his low evening flight, and here and 
there the common red bat was on the wing; still, for 
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some time not a flying squirrel made its a ce, 
Suddenly, however, one emerged from its hole and ran 
up to the top of a tree; another soon followed; and ere 
long dozens came forth, and commenced their graceful 
flights from some upper branch to a lower bough. At 
times one would be seen darting from the topmost 
branches of a tall oak, and with wide-extended mem- 
branes and outspread tail gliding diagonally through 
the air, till it reached the foot of a tree about fifty yards 
off, when, at the moment we expected to see it strike 
the earth, it suddenly turned upwards and alighted on 
the body of the tree. It would then run to the top, and 
once more precipitate itself from the upper branches, 
and sail back again to the tree it had just left. Crowds 
of these little creatures joined in these sportive gam- 
bols ; there could not have been less than two hundred. 
Scores of them would leave each tree at the same mo- 
ment, and cross each other, gliding like spirits through 
the air, seeming to have no other object in view than 
to indulge a playful propensity. We watched and 
mused till the last shadows of day had disappeared, and 
darkness admonished us to leave the little triflers to 
their nocturnal enjoyments.’ 

These little creatures enjoy life only during the night. 
They become tame in a few hours, and show little dis- 
position to change the residence that is allotted to them. 
One of them, with its young family, was taken from a 
hollow tree, carried home in the finder’s hat, and placed 
in a drawer with a chink open to admit the air. The 
mother, however, made her escape, and some fears were 
entertained for her progeny, as they showed no dispo- 
sition to eat. They seemed to thrive, notwithstanding, 
and were always in good order—a circumstance that 
was at length accounted for by the discovery, that the 
mother sacrificed her gambols on the trees to her natu- 
ral affection, and, stealing in by the window, passed the 
night with her offspring. 

The migration of the northern gray squirrel towards 
the east is curious. They are stopped neither by moun- 
tains nor rivers, but march on in vast troops, devouring 
the corn and wheat wherever they pass, and filling the 
farmer with dread. As on ordinary occasions the 
squirrel has an instinctive dread of water, some stories 
have been invented to account for their being able to 
cross rivers. One of these, which is believed by many, 
is that they float across on a piece of bark, raising their 
broad tails by way of a sail! Our authors, however, saw 
them swimming, and some so unskilfully that they were 


steering-oar of the boat. 

The squirrel is preyed upon by many animals, but 
more especially by the snake ; and the common mode of 
accounting for so agile a creature being caught by its 
sluggish enemy, is to suppose that it has been ‘fascinated,’ 
or paralysed by its deadly glance. Our authors, however, 
contend that there is no fascination in the case, but that 
the squirrel is either transfixed with horror, or induced 
to approach by simple curiosity. As an instance of the 
latter feeling, they mention having seen one come down 
from a tree to inspect a beautiful little scarlet snake, 
not much larger than a pipe stem, and scarcely able to 
master a grasshopper. But this, we submit, is no case 
in point; for the squirrel, like other animals, is doubt- 
less well acquainted with the strength of his enemies. 
We once witnessed an instance of what very much re- 
sembled fascination in the case of a bird. It was a 
canary, so admirable a songster, that when we put him 
out in our balcony in London, he usually gathered a 
crowd of listeners in the street. There was in the house 
at the same time a Tom-cat, as black as night, a quiet 
and sagacious old gentleman, but to whose appearance 
the bird could never be reconciled. Tom frequently 
crept up to its cage, and stole its bread and cake; but 
although he never made the slightest attempt at per- 
sonal violence, the canary on such occasions always 
fluttered and squeaked as desperately as if it appre- 
hended murder. With us it was on such good terms 
that it would come upon our finger, to be taken out of 


drowned; while others were fain to rest on the long | b 


the cage for a fly about the room; but on one unfor- 
tunate day a third individual was present unobserved. 
The canary flew up to a corner of the ceiling, and at 
that moment we caught a view of the head of the Tom- 
cat protruded from beneath a table-cover which had 
concealed him. The discovery was made too late; for 
at the same instant the canary, after a flutter or quiver, 
darted right down into the mouth of the animal, and 
was crushed to death with one movement of his jaws. 

Tom’s American relations in a wild state—the Indians 
of the cat race—are represented in these pages as rather 
interesting in their character. They have all the ex- 
ternal marks of ferocity, and but little of the reality: 
they look claws, but use none—but when flight becomes 
hopeless, they turn to bay, and grapple in infuriated 
despair with either man or dog. They are sometimes 
hunted with packs of foxhounds, and on these occa- 
sions the wild-cat exhibits ‘an exercise of instinct, so 
closely bordering on reason, that we are bewildered in 
the attempt to separate it from the latter. No sooner 
does he become aware that the enemy is on his track, 
than, instead of taking a straight course for the deepest 
forest, he speeds to one of the largest old fields over- 
grown with briery thickets in the neighbourhood; and 
having reached this tangled maze, he runs in a variety 
of circles, crossing and recrossing his path many times; 
and when he thinks the scent has been diffused suffi- 
ciently in different directions by this mancuvre to 
puzzle both men and dogs, he creeps slyly forth, and 
makes for the woods, or for some well-known swamp; 
and if he should be lucky enough to find a half-dried-up 
pond, or a part of the swamp on which the clayey 
bottom is moist and sticky, he seems to know that the 
adhesive soil, covering his feet and legs, so far destroys 
the scent, that although the hounds may be in full cry 
on reaching such a place, and while crossing it, they 
will lose the track on the opposite side, and perhaps not 
regain it without some difficulty and delay.’ 

This is indeed a curious part of the instinct of ani- 
mals—the knowledge they have that they are betrayed 
by their scent. On other occasions the wild-cat is de- 
scribed as making a desperate, and therefore temporary 
effort, to some distance ahead of its pursuers, when, 
instead of continuing to run on, which it feels would be 
unavailing, it loses time, as an inexperienced looker-on 
might suppose, by traversing repeatedly from end to 
end the trunk of a fallen tree. It then makes a sudden 
spring, and leaps, without touching the ground, into the 
ranches of a neighbouring tree ; and climbing to one of 
its highest forks, awaits, closely squatted, the arrival of 
its enemies. The result usually is, that the dogs, con- 
founded and wearied out by the scent on the tree, which 
they can trace up and down, and down and up, a dozen 
times over, but not a foot farther along the ground, are 
soon at fault, and the huntsmen calling them off from 
the hopeless search, give up the chase. 

A wild-cat hunt of this kind, but with a different ter- 
mination, is described in our authors’ best manner. The 
cat is for a time difficult to find, but at length some of 
the more experienced dogs begin to give tongue, and on- 
ward goes the trail through a broad marsh. ‘“ He will 
soon be started now!” “He is up!” What a burst! 
you might have heard it two miles off—it comes in 
mingled sounds, roaring like thunder, from the mudd 
marsh and from the deep age 4 The barred ow 
frightened from the monotony of his quiet life among 
the cypress-trees, commences hooting in mockery, as it 
were, of the wide-mouthed hounds. Here they come, 
sweeping through the resounding swamp like an equi- 
noctial storm—the crackling of a reed, the shaking of a 
bush, a glimpse of some object that glided past like a 
shadow, is succeeded by the whole pack, rattling away 
among the vines and fallen timbers, and leaving a trail 
in the mud, as if a pack of wolves in pursuit of a deer 
had hurried by. e cat has gone past. It is now 
evident that he will not climb a tree. It is almost in- 
variably the case that where he can retreat to low 
swampy situations, or brier patches, he will not take a 
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tree, but seeks to weary the dogs making short 
windings among the almost impassable brier patches. 
He has now been twisting and turning half-a-dozen 
times in a thicket covering only three or four acres— 
let us go in and take our stand on the very trail where 
he last passed, and shoot him if we can. A shot is 
heard on the opposite edge of the thicket, and again all 
is still; but once more the pack is in full cry. Here he 
comes, almost brushing our legs as he dashes by and 
disappears in the bushes, before we can get sight of him 
and pull trigger. But we see that the dogs are every 
moment pressing him closer, that the marauder is 
showing evidences of fatigue, and is nearly “ done up.” 
He begins to make narrower circles; there are restless 
flashes in his eye; his back is now curved upwards; his 
hair is bristled nervously forward; his tongue hangs 
out ; we raise our gun as he is approaching, and scarcely 
ten yards off—a loud report—the smoke has hardly 
blown aside, ere we see him lifeless almost at our very 
feet: had we waited three minutes longer, the hounds 
would have saved us the powder and shot!’ 

A fox is described as hunting on his own account, and 
watched in his operations by one of our authors, who, 
after the animal has been successful in capturing a bird, 
puts his gun instinctively to his shoulder. He is stopped, 
however, by the reflection, that the marauder had only 
obeyed an instinct of his nature, and obtained a meal 
in the prescribed way; that he killed only a single bird, 
instead of murdering, as man would do were he able, 
the whole covey; and that he took no wanton pleasure 
in the destruction of his prey, or in exhibiting his spoils 
to his companions, but was perfectly content to satisfy 
his hunger. This is good reasoning, and well befitting a 
philosopher, as contradistinguished from a mere sports- 


man. 

The fox is frequently hunted in his turn, and on such 
occasions displays a sagacity which is altogether won- 
derful. ‘ The late Benjamin C. Yancey, Esq. an eminent 
lawyer, who in his youth was very fond of fox-hunting, 
related the following :—A fox had been pursued near 
his residence at Edgefield several times, but the hounds 
always lost the track at a place where there was a foot- 
path leading down a steep hill. He therefore deter- 
mined to conceal himself near this declivity the next 
time the fox was started, in order to discover his mode 
of baffling the dogs at this place. The animal was ac- 
cordingly put up and chased, and at first led the hounds 
through many bayous and ponds in the woods, but at 
length came running over the brow of the hill along 
the path, stopped suddenly, and spread himself out flat 
and motionless on the ground; the hounds came down 
the hill in pursuit at a dashing pace, and the whole 

k passed, and did not stop until they were at the 

of the hill. As soon as the immediate danger 

was over, the fox, casting a furtive glance around him, 

started up, and ran off at his greatest speed on his 
* back track.”’ 

An anecdote is given of a wolverine, which, on get- 
ting his leg into a trap, carried off the whole concern, 
weighing eight pounds, a distance of six miles. This 
he did, not by dragging the trap after him, which the 
snow and hanging branches of the trees would have 
rendered the next thing to impossible, but by taking it 
up in his mouth, and running on three . 

We are not aware that an opportunity has frequently 
occurred of observing a hybernating quadruped in his 
state of torpidity; but this occurred in the case of a 
ground hog, or wood-chuck, which was kept in a house 
as a pet. Its chamber was a large box supplied with 
a bed of hay, and on the approach of winter this was 
placed in a warm corner of the room. The instinct of 
the animal, however, was not to be deceived. The time 
for its winter sleep had arrived, and entering the box, 
it arranged its couch with care, and became torpid. 
After six weeks had passed, it was taken out of the 
pans So found to be inanimate, and as round as a ball, 
Se ee its abdomen, and covered with 
its tail. It was rolled over the carpet again and again 


without effect; but after being laid down for half an 
hour close to the fire, it slowly unrolled itself, raised up 
its nose, and looked round in bewilderment. It was 
now replaced in its box, when it went to sleep as before, 
and so remained until spring. 

The habits of the Florida rats in America, as regards 
their habitations, are highly curious. In some places 
they burrow under stones and ruins; in others they 
remain in the woods; in others, in swampy situations, 
they pile up a cone of dry sticks; and in others still, 
they make their nests in the forks of lofty trees. ‘ About 
fifteen years ago, on a visit to the graveyard of the 
church at Ebenezer, Georgia, we were struck with the 
appearance of several very large nests near the tops of 
some tall evergreen oaks (Quercus aquaticus); on dis- 
turbing the nests, we discovered them to be inhabited 
by a number of Florida rats, of all sizes, some of which 
descended rapidly to the ground, whilst others escaped 
to the highest branches, where they were concealed 
among the leaves. These nests, in certain situations, 
are of enormous size. We have observed some of them 
on trees, at a height of from ten to twenty feet from the 
ground, where wild vines had made a tangled mass over- 
head, which appeared to be larger than a cart-wheel, 
and contained a mass of leaves and sticks that would 
have more than filled a barrel.’ 

Of all the animals described in the present volume, 
the skunk is the most curious, and the most detested. 
It has claws and teeth, but is too timid to use them, 
and is so slow of foot that it might seem to be com- 
pletely in the power of its enemies; but the most fero- 
cious of these, while still at a distance of many feet 
from their prey, turn tail, and fly, or run their noses 
into the earth, and roll and tumble, as if in convul- 
sions. As for a man, he usually runs from the little 
animal, which is only seventeen inches long, as if a lion 
were at his heels. The means furnished by nature for 
this creature’s defence, is simply a liquid, contained in 
two small sacs on each side of the tail, and which it is 
able to discharge at its enemies to a distance, as mea- 
sured by our authors, of fourteen feet. It takes an 
unerring aim, saluting a dog in the face and eyes, and 
setting the animal distracted with pain and inexpres- 
sible loathing. So offensive and so permanent is the 
odour of this liquid (which has nothing to do with the 
ordinary excretions), that clothes once sprinkled with 
it are useless. No washing, no perfume, not even bury- 
ing them for a month in the earth, has the slightest 
effect. The following is an account of the adventure 
of one of our authors with a skunk :—‘ It happened in 
our early schoolboy days that once, when the sun had 
just set, as we were slowly wending our way home from 
the house of a neighbour, we observed in the path before 
us a pretty little animal, playful as a kitten, moving 
quietly along: soon it stopped, as if waiting for us to 
come near, throwing up its long bushy tail, turning 
round and looking at us like some old acquaintance. We 


or a cat; it is more gentle than either: it seems desirous 
to keep company with us, and, like a pet poodle, appears 
most happy when only a few paces in advance, preced- 
ing us, as if to show the path. What a pretty creature 
to carry home in our arms! It seems too gentle to bite; 
let us catch it. We run towards it; it makes no effort 
to escape, but waits for us; it raises its tail, as if to in- 
vite us to take hold of its brush: we seize it instanter, 
and grasp it with the energy of a miser clutching a box 
of diamonds; a short struggle ensues, when—faugh ! 
we are suffocated ; our eyes, nose, and face are suddenly 
bespattered with the most horrible fetid fluid. Imagine 
to yourself, reader, our surprise, our disgust, the sick- 
ening feelings that almost overcome us. We drop our 
prize, and take to our heels, too stubborn to cry, but too 
much alarmed and discomfited just now to take an- 
other look at the cause of our misfortune, and effectually 
undeceived as to the real character of this seemingly 
mild and playful little fellow.’ 

It would be easy to multiply extracts of this kind; 


pause and gaze: whatisit? Itis not a young puppy | 


| | 
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but the above are sufficient to show the style and cha. 
racter of the book. Scientific readers will find in it 
information of more value, to which it is not our pro- 
vince to direct their attention. 


SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY. 

At the seventh annual meeting of the London Early- 
Closing Association, held on Tuesday se‘nnight, at which 
the uis of Blandford ided, Mr Williams, M. P., 
pithily pleaded the cause of early sho mere eS refe- 
rence to his early life. He said—‘No man gland 
had felt the disadvantages of late shop-shutting more than 
himself. He came to London at the age of fourteen, and 
the first situation he obtained was in a draper’s house, 
where he served twelve months for L.6. At the end of the 


was 
(Laughter.) His 


to get up at six o’clock in the morning, and go to bed at 
two o’clock the next morning. Many a time had he sat 
down on his bed to rest himself for a moment, before he 
undressed, and many a time had he found himself, at six 


times did so by the light of the gas in the window, until he 
i and for so doing.’ 
THE CHANCES IN MATRIMONY. 

The Belgian statistical documents, which have been kept 
with great care in that country, show that the annual 
number of marriages, regard being had to the increase of 
the population, maintains constantly the same proportions 
—nay, that it varies less even than the number of deaths ; 

“although this latter event is not, like the former, an act of 
the will. But more than that, not only the number of mar- 
riages continually recurs, but the proportion of bachelors 
marrying spinsters, bachelors marrying widows, widowers 
and spinsters, widowers and widows even, perpetually 
reappear; and these last unions, however few in num- 
ber, manifest a remarkable identity, of which there exist 
few stronger instances in statistics. Indeed the harmony 
of is so general, that it almost seems as if severe 
pennies had been appended by law to marriages between 


of disprop te years. These instances, stand- 
ing rominently out from along series of studies, induce 
M. Guetelet to conclude that the liberum arbitrium, as far as 
social phenomena are concerned, is restricted within very 
narrow limits ; that, in point of fact, indisputable as it may 
be for each individual, it is effaced, and remains without 
any ptible effect when the observations embrace 
pombe’ 1 the mass; for man is as sociable on the one 
hand as he is selfish voluntarily renounces 
a t of his indivi caprices, pleasures, feeli 
in order to form an aliquot part of 
society, the circle, the city, or the nation to which he 
belongs.— Prospective Review. 


FAITHFUL SHEEP-DOG. 

We have heard an anecdote connected with the Inver- 
ness floods which is worth recording. The scene is the 
river Conon, near to Brahan Castle. In an island, about 
200 sheep were pasturing—so that when the swelling river 
changed the dry land into a deep swamp, all were in immi- 
nent danger of being drowned ; there was no ibility of 
reaching them; and in this dilemma a faithful colly was 
sent for, and told that the sheep required his aid. The 
hardy beast soon breasted the billows, entered the island, 
and tearing down a portion of the enclosure that p d in 


THE MODERN DANAE 
Iw vain! in vain! it will not be, 


She sees not, boy, thy graceful form, 
Thy frank and manly face, 

Where all that’s bright, and pure, and good, 
Hath left its holy trace. 

She does not hear the voice of song 
That thrills to every heart, 

And bears the very sense away 
By its resistless art. 

She does not feel, when all on fire, 
The poet's fancies pour, 

In bursts of eloquence divine, 
From the mind’s varied store. 

Nor worth, nor beauty, genius, fame, 
Can move that maiden’s soul : 

She mocks A ffection’s sacred ties, 
And scorns soft Love’s control. 

A second Danie all confined 
Within her brazen tower 

Of worldly selfishness and pride, 
She owns but one high power. 

And he, fond boy, who seeks to win 
That heart of earthy mould, 

A second Jupiter must come 
To woo in showers of gold. 

Aones Situ. 


Now Ready, 
In Two Parts, price 1s. each ; or in One Volume, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
MEMOIRS OF FRANCIS HORNER, 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
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In 1843, the Memoirs of the lamented Francis Horner were 
gi to the world under the able and appropriate editorship of 
his »* Mr Leonard Horner. The work having latterly 
gone out of print, it occurred to us that a new edition, in a form 
which would render it accessible to a large portion of the com- 
munity, would be favourably received. With the approval of Mr 
Horner, the present edition has therefore been prepared. 

The career of Francis Horner is one of the most exemplary 
which biography can present to the young. It is that of a man 
who, without aristocratic birth, fortune, or even dazzling genius, 
had made for himself a great unsullied name, and was treading 
the sure path to high station, in which he was stopped only by an 
untimely death. The great importance of his example lies in this, 
that the secret of his success rested in qualities more or less at the 
command of every one—diligence, steadiness, independence, and 
integrity—and his biography teaches more emphatically than al- 
most any other that has been written, how much our lot in life is of 
our own making. In troubled times, the young political aspirant 
may learn how to steer his course by this example: he will see 
how ardour, courage, and independence may all tend to good pur- 
poses when they are regulated by reflection, firmness, and inte- 
grity, and he may learn how the boldest and most original political 
views may be followed out with safety and advantage. 

In producing this work in a condensed form, it was necessary in 
some degree to re-arrange its parts—to unite together passages ori- 
ginally dispersed, which served to explain each other, and to dis- 
card much that had a mere temporary or local interest. It was 
necessary bere and there to insert remarks or brief narratives, 
serving as a means of cementing, as it were, the different parts 
together. But essentially the plan of the original work has been 
adhered to in this important feature, that Horner himself is 
made, through his journal and his correspondence, the teller of 
his own history. W. anv R. C, 


* Memoirs and of Francis Horner, M. P. Edited 
by his Brother, Leonard Horner, Esq., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don: Murray, 1943. 


the flock, he drove them to the only safe spot, keeping 
watch and ward round them for two days, until the river 
subsided low enough to make the fords passable.—Jnver- 
ness Courier. 
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There is no answering sign ; 
Unheeded thy heart’s worship lies 
twelve months his first ambition was—leaving Wales as a ] "3 
boy—to be enabled to do something for his mother. | 

{Cheere.) He saved enough to her a pound of | = 
tea, for which he paid 8s. (Hear and cheers.) He used | 
to ven oe + the counter, and he had no doubt that many 
whom he addressed slept under the counter, if they were i] 
not too proud to own it. (Langhter.) He then moved | 
from the situation where he wages, to one at the west 
end, where he had a salary. — | 
difference between wages and a salary. 
great prayer and aim was to do his duty to his employers, 
and assist his - relations in Wales. (Cheers.) He used | 

o'clock in the morning, almost as tired, with his clothes 
on. there any state of slavery so bad as | 
that? He to bear with it, for he had no one that 

| would give him twenty age to support him until he 
get another situation. The only time he had to read was 

| tween two and six o'clock in the morning, and he some- 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


